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TL  Voters  Part  With  City, 
Would  Reseat  Art  Agnos 


by  Katie  Fallon 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Nov.  5  may- 
orai  primary  election,  it  is  clear  that 
Tenderloin  voters  are  out  of  sync 
with  their  neighbors  in  the  northern 
and  western  areas  of  San  Francisco. 

While  Pacific  Heights,  Marina,  and 
Sunset  residents  voted  for  former  Po- 
lice Chief  Frank  Jordan — among  the 
nine  city  districts  that  favored  him — 
most  Tenderloin  voters  gave  the  nod  to 
Mayor  Art  Agnos. 

Of  the  2^71  Tenderloin  residents 


who  voted  on  Nov.  5 — less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  the  11^15  people  who  were  regis- 
tered— many  are  apparently  satisfied 
with  Agnos,  while  the  rest  were  split 
betweensupportingSupervisor  Angela 
Alioto  or  Jordan. 

Only  one  of  the  12  neighborhood 
precincts  voted  in  favor  of  conservative 
Jordan,  who  surprisingly  garnered  the 
most  votes  in  the  city  wide  tally.  Jordan 
could  only  muster  598  voles  in  the 
Tenderloin. 

Alioto  won  only  three  Tenderloin 
continued  on  page  4 


A  New  Platoon:  Homeless 
Vets  Unite  for  Survival 


by  Jane  Standinath  Lott 

Part  Native  American,  part 
Scotch-Irish,  and  TOO  percent  Vi- 
etnam War  vctcrcin,  Kay  Mas- 
terson  has  a  direct  way  of  talking  and  a 
clear  view  of  homclessness. 

"Homeless  people  are  no  damn  dif- 
ferent than  anyone  else,"  Masterson 


Photo:  Phil  Head 

Ray  Masterson  (L)  and  Mike  Chapman  (carrying  flag)  march  in 
the  1991  S.F.  Veterans  Day  Parade  with  an  unidentified  friend. 


insists.  '7ust  ordinary  folks." 

But  this  was  no  ordinary  man  who 
walks  into  the  room  wearing  a  Vietnam 
vet  cap,  a  peace  symbt)l  tattoo  on  one 
arm,  and  a  flower  tattoo  on  the  other. 

His  Scotch-Irish  heritage  is  evident 
in  his  stunning  red  hair,  blue  eyes,  and 
ruddy  complexion.  Only  the  high  cheek- 
bones and  braided  pigtail  give  hint  to 
the  Cherowa-Apache 
heri  tage  he  claims  from 
his  mother's  family. 
Bom  in  Phoenix,  Mas- 
terson was  raised  on  an 
Indian  reservation  in 
Arizona. 

The  Coalition  on 
Homelessness  office, 
where  we  are  sitting, 
fills  with  men  in  black 
^HB  leather  and  bandanas. 
A  woman  sits  at  the 
head  of  the  table  and 
starts  talking.  Obvi- 
ously a  meeting  isabout 
to  take  place,  so  Mas- 
terson tells  Bear,  his 
part-pitbull  sidekick,  to 
"stay,"  and  we  head  to 
the  coffee  shop  across 
the  street.  "They  won't 
let  Bear  in,"  Masterson 
explains. 

"1  understand  Bear 
writes  a  column  for  the 
coalition's  newspaper 
[the  Street  Sheet  \.  How 
does  it  feel  to  be  the 
editor  for  a  dog?"  I  ask. 

"Aw,  all  I  do  is  trans- 
late," Masterson  says. 
He  gets  coffee  and  we 
sit  down.  Pulling  out  a 
cigarette  from  the  pack 
continued  on  p^tge  13 


Ptxm  Pt*  Hsad 

Drumming  for  peace:  Khmer  drummers  pounded  out  a  beat  that  echoed  through 
Leavenworth  Street  at  a  festival  last  month.  Hundreds  of  CamtxxJians  came  out  to  pray  for 
peace  and  cheer  the  return  of  Prince  Sihanouk  to  their  homeland.  See  story  page  3. 

Cemetery  of  Homeless 
Graves  Marks  Cityscape 


by  Bill  Kisliuk 

After  three  years  of  reporting  on 
deaths  among  San  Francisco's 
homeless  people,  1  look  at  the 
city  now  as  a  cemetery  filled  with 
unmarked  graves. 

Every  day  I  ride  my  bicycle  past  a 
patch  of  ivy  under  the  Central  Freeway 
where  the  body  of  a  John  Doe  was 
found  with  his  bag  of  possessions,  or  a 
Mission  Street  parking  lot  where  a 
chronic  alcoholic  lived  for  years  and 
died  on  a  cold  and  wet  night.  A  bench 
near  the  fountain  at  the  Embarcadero  is 
the  spot  where  a  man  died  in  his  sleep, 
and  a  dense,  bushy  comer  of  Golden 


Gate  Park  is  where  a  young  woman 
took  her  own  life. 

These  landmarks  and  others  intrude 
on  my  thoughts  as  1  pass  nearby,  like 
old  battlefieldssignifying  lives  iostover 
forgotten  spoils.  Even  someof  thecity's 
living  street  people  are  signposts. 

There's  a  hunchback  woman  who 
has  slept  in  doorways  on  Market  Street 
between  5th  and  7U\  streets  for  years. 
Using  the  doorway  of  a  tiny  cafe  or 
abandoned  business,  she  builds  a  new 
fortress  each  evening  with  her  shop- 
ping cart  and  decaying  rags.  She  posi- 
tions her  cart  in  the  doorway  to  create  a 
wall  of  privacy,  and  then  hangs  her  rags 
continued  on  page  6 


Street  Life,  Hard  Drinking 
Cuts  Homeless  Lives  Short 


by  Bill  Kisliuk 

with  Sara  Colm  and  Tom  McCarthy 

A29-ycar-old  mentally  ill  Laotian 
refugee,  a  one-month-old  baby 
who  died  in  a  shelter,  and  a  60- 
year-old  Hisf>anic  man  who  died  on 
the  lawn  at  United  Nations  Plaza  were 
among  the  109  p)eople  who  died  home- 
less in  San  Francisco  during  1991. 

For  the  fourth  year  in  a  row,  the 
death  toll  among  the  homeless  topp>ed 
100,  and  as  in  past  years,  chronic  sub- 
stance abuse  was  the  leading  cause  of 
death,  according  to  a  Tenderloin  Times 


investigation  of  death  records  dating 
from  Nov.  16,  1990,  to  Nov.  15,  1991. 
The  study  was  based  on  coroner  and 
health  department  reports,  as  well  as 
interviews  with  shelter  staff. 

Most  of  those  who  died  had  been 
robbed  of  as  many  30  years  of  life  be- 
cause of  poverty,  neglect,  substance 
abuse,  or  despair.  More  than  half  of  the 
victims,  55  percent,  died  outdoors  or 
inside  vehicles  where  they  lodged. 
Others  died  in  temporary  shelters,  a 
continued  on  page  7 


Aesthetic  Pioneers  Push  the  Limits  of  Art 


by  Keiko  Ohnuma 

Three  curious  exhibits  currently 
at  the  San  Francisco  Arts  Com- 
mission Gallery  represent  three 
distinct  variations  on  that  most  Ameri- 
can of  themes,  the  frontier.  William 
Witter's  "Frontier  Site"  borrows  from 
the  early  white  settlers,  while  Baochi 
Zhang' s  untitled  exhibit  confronts  the 


westernization  of  Asian  culture,  and 
Toi  Hoang' s  "Stretcher"  series  expresses 
the  muted  anguish  of  the  modem-day 
"colonials" — ^Southeast  Asian  refugees. 

Self-Replication  Through  Violence 

Witter's  work  is  the  first  and  perhaps 
most  accessible  in  the  series.  A  simple 
wood  cabin  is  flanked  by  two  towering 


stockades,  all  constructed  of  neatly 
stacked,  unfinished  gun  stockschumed 
out  by  a  computer-programmed  lathe. 
The  sheer  number  of  these  multihued 
wooden  stocks  raises  questions  about 
the  quanhty  of  natural  resources  being 
turned  methodically  into  weapons. 

Witter  notes  that  the  nation's  high- 
est technology  traditionally  has  been 
continued  on  page  18 
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asfe  the  people  ■  editor's  note 


For  whom  will  you  vote  in  the 
Dec.  10  mayoral  election? 

Asked  at  the  San  Francisco  Main  Librajy. 

by  Marc  Sopher 
photos  by  Phil  Head 


Tony  Mosly 
Tenderloin 
"Agnos,  I  guess.  I 
think  he  could  do  a 
better  job  for  the  ci  ty. 
Jordan's  gonna  win, 
but  Agnos  is  a  better 
politician." 


Tony  Graf 
Hayes  Valley 
"Looks  like  Art  Ag- 
nos. He's  a  spineless 
leftie,  but  compared 
to  Jordan  he's  a  step 
up." 


Gerald  Stewart,  Jr. 
Mission 

"Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, in  lieu  of  no 
moderate  Agnostics 
1  would  vote  for 
Agnos.  I'm  just  sit- 
ting here  reading  my 
paper!" 

Andrea  Hernandez 
Potrero  Hill 

"Agnos,of  course.  At 
this  point  he's  the 
lesser  of  two  evils.  A 
lot  of  people  have 
been  Agnos  bashing, 
but  he's  been  doing  a 
pretty  good  job.  I 
don't  like  the  idea  of 
an  ex-cop  as  mayor." 

David  Kirk 
Tenderloin 

"Agnos.  Are  you  kid- 
din'?  We  don't  need 
Jordan  running  this 
town  with  all  these 
homeless  people. 
That  gu/s  a  nuL" 

Tim  Madison 
Oakland 

"I  thirJc  government 
in  this  country  is  shit. 
I  don't  trust  one  poli- 
tician. There's  got  to 
be  something  wrong 
with  you  if  you  want 
to  run  for  something 
in  this  country." 

Janru  lymoshenko 
Bemal  Heights 

"1  guess  Agnos.  I 
don't  know,  I'm  not 
sure  if  I  trust  a  police 
chief  as  mayor.  It 
seems  kind  of  scary 
to  me.  I  voted  for  the 
Socialist  radical  wo- 
man [La  Rivaj." 

Don  Desaix 
Chinatown 

"Jordan.  The  reason 
I'm  voting  for  Jondan 
is  he's  anti-Agnos. 
If  s  a  lousy  choice,  but 
what  we've  got  now 
is  definitely  not 
working." 


by  Sara  Colm 

This  issue  marks  my  last  deadline  for 
The  Tenderloin  Times — and  that  makes 
106  of  them.  In  early  January  I  leave 
for  Camlxxlia,  where  I  will  study  Khmer, 
work  as  a  journalist,  and  assist  with  relief 
efforts  as  that  country  rebuilds  from  dec- 
ades of  war. 

While  delivering  the  November  Teruier- 
loin  Times,  pushing  a  shopping  cart  piled 
high  with  newspapers  down  Eddy  Street,  I 
was  reminded  why  1  like  this  neighborhood 
so  much — and  why  it's  so  hard  to  leave. 


Several  of  the  people  I  bumped  into  that 
day  I  hadn't  seen  for  a  long  time.  Like  Leo, 
whom  I  first  met  in  1982.  He  and  his  pal 
Mosaika  used  to  take  former  Times  Editor 
Rob  Waters  and  me  around  to  homeless 
squat  sites  in  abandoned  buildings  and 
campsites  under  the  freeways  when  The 
Times  first  started  reporting  on  the  home- 
less— almost  before  there  was  the  word 
"homeless." 

Then  Crimson,  an  elderly  Filipino  who's 
about  half  my  height,  came  jetting  out  of  the 
Alexander  Hotel  to  shake  my  hand  and  ask 
me  who  I  was  going  to  vote  for.  1  always  re- 
member Crimson  from  the  meetings  with 
then-Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein  back  in  1983, 
when  she  pledged  to  members  of  Tender- 
loin Tenants  for  Safer  Streets  (Crime 
Abatement's  precursor)  that  she  was  the 
mayor  who  was  going  to  "do  something"  to 
improve  street  safety. 

Then  along  came  Royd,  a  middle-aged 
African  American  who  lives  out  in  Hunters 
Point,  but  who  comes  down  to  the  Tender- 
loin just  alwut  every  day  to  see  friends. 
Floyd  wasn't  sure  whom  he  was  going  to 
vote  for,  having  just  switched  his  volunteer 
activities  from  the  Jordan  campaign  to 
Alioto's. 

Floyd  was  a  member  of  the  Luxury  Hotel 
Task  Force,  a  dtizen  group  in  the  early  '80s 
that  extracted  precedent -setting  conces- 
sions— money  for  housing  and  social  serv- 
ices—from the  Hilton,  Nikko,  and  Pare  SS 
hotels  before  they  oould  build  in  the  TL. 

Around  the  comer  on  Hyde  Street  I 
bumped  into  Johnnie  B.,  who  moved  out  of 
the  nei^lx)rhood  in  the  mid-'SOs  to  a  half- 
way house  in  the  Haight,  but  is  now  tack, 
staying  at  the  William  Pom  on  Eddy  Street. 
He  vralked  with  me  for  two  bkxks,  filling 
me  in  on  what  he  was  up  to. 

John  was  one  of  the  members  of  'Ten- 
ants Against  Conversion"— a  group  which 
included  Ruth  Dredge,  Pat  Powers,  and  Ed 
DoUak — who  stood  silently  in  the  lobby  of 
the  Empress  Hotel  when  the  tenants  were 
being  forced  out  in  1981,  trying  through 
their  silent  witness  to  halt  the  evictions  there. 

Adrian,  Sathareth,  and  ChanUia 

Dropping  a  stack  of  Times  in  the  Kinney 
Hotel  on  Eddy  Street,  I  bimiped  into  Adrian, 
who  first  came  down  to  the  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition  in  1983  to  get  help  with 
problems  at  his  hotel.  I  was  surprised,  but 
not  really,  that  Adrian  was  still  living  at  the 
Kinney.  When  I  was  a  tenant  organizer,  I  re- 
member calling  the  police  on  the  landlord 
there— and  even  more  often  on  Jack  Mason 
down  at  the  City  Center  Hotel — for  illegally 
bagging  up  tenants'  possessions  and  lock- 
ing them  out  of  their  rooms. 

In  a  Leavenworth  Street  barber  shop,  I 
met  Sathareth,  who  jumped  up  from  the 
barber  chair  to  shake  my  hand  and  take  an 
issue  of  The  Times.  Sathareth  is  the  president 
of  the  Nagara  Dhamma  Camlxxiian  Bud- 
dhist temple  in  the  Richmond  district.  He 
still  comes  to  the  loin  for  his  haircuts. 

In  the  laundromat  across  the  street  I  saw 
Chantha,  a  member  of  a  support  group  for 
Cambodian  women  diagnosed  with  post 
traumatic  stress  disorder.  A  survivor  of  Pol 
Pot's  'Tailing  fields,"  Chantha  has  slowly 
been  opening  up  and  laughing  more  during 
the  group  sessions. 

At  Leavenworth  and  Eddy  streets  I 
parked  my  cart  for  a  while,  leaning  against 
a  light  pole  and  surveying  the  scene  for  a 
good  10  minutes  as  I  waited  for  my  distn'bu- 
tion  partner  to  catch  up  with  me.  It  didn't 
feel  like  one  of  the  most  dangerous  comers 
in  the  dty,  as  the  daily  press  would  have 
you  to  believe.  Not  that  anyone  can  ever 
forget  Don  Davis'  refrain;  'The  Tenderloin 
is  a  terrible  place  to  live!"  (Repeat  three 
times,  increasing  volume,  for  emphasis.) 

In  many  respects  Don  is  right— and  I  felt 
the  veradty  of  his  words  all  the  more  keenly 
during  the  five  years  I  lived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, especially  as  dusk  fell  and  the  night 
chill  kicked  in.  That's  when  the  neighbor- 


hood's "village"  atmosphere  wears  off,  as 
addicts  scuttle  about  looking  for  a  fix  and 
homeless  people  lie  huddled  in  doorways. 

Adrian's  Kinney  Hotel  is  still  as  bad  as  it 
was  in  1982,  the  Empress  sits  vacant,  and 
Crimson  isprobably  still  looking  fora  mayor 
who  will  do  something  about  street  safety. 
The  homeless  story  Rob  and  I  investigated 
in  the  early  1980s  has  t>ecome  a  multi-mil- 
liondollarsocial  serviceindustry,and  worse 
yet,  Leo  is  probably  still  homeless  off  and 
on. 

Despite  Don  Davis'  pessimism,  and  the 
pessimism  I've  felt  occasionally  living  and 
working  here,  there  is  hope  in  the  'Loin — 
evident  in  the  unrelenting  commitment  of 
people  like  Leroy  and  Kathy  Looper,  who 
were  here  l>efore  I  got  here  and  will  stay 
long  after  I'm  gone,  I'm  sure.  The  two  of 
them  ha  vedone  more  for  the  neighborhood 
than  the  scores  of  nonprofit  agencies  that 
have  sprung  up  in  the  TL  over  the  years. 

The  Tenderloin  didn't  disappear  in  the 
early  1980s  like  it  was  supposed  to  by  roll- 
ing over  and  playing  dead  for  the  develop- 
ers' bulldozers.  Longtime  residents  like  Pat 
Powers  and  Win  Cottrell  joined  up  with 
newer  arrivals  like  Sathareth  and  Chantha 
to  make  a  stand  for  their  neighborhood. 
They  demanded  what  most  communities 
get  without  a  fuss:  a  park,  a  crossing  guard, 
decent  housing. 

The  pages  of  The  Times  chronicle  those 
victories: 

•  "Luxury  Hotel  to  Pay  Millions  to  TL" 
(Feb./March  '81) 

•  "A  Proud  Day:  Tenderloin  Zoning 
Application  Filed"  (June/July  '81) 

•  "A  Park  for  the  TL"  (April  '85) 

•  "Vietnamese  Activists  Build  Voting 
Power"  (Nov.  '86) 

•  "Cambodians  Pick  New  Leaders,  Push 
for  Temple"  (Sept,  '87) 

•  "Traffic  Safety  Rally  Spurs  City  into 
Action"  (March  '88) 

•  "Sequoia  Hotel  Converter  Fined,  Ceis 
Jail  Sentence"  (March  '89) 

•  "Spirited  Marchers  Urge  End  to  Street 
Drugs  and  Drinking"  (Oct.  '90) 

'Tlower  in  the  Sidewalk  Cracks" 

There's  hope  for  the  community  in  The 
Tenderloin  Times,  too — a  place  for  neighbor- 
hood residents  to  express  themselves  and 
for  outsiders  to  get  the  lowdown  on  what's 
happening  here;  at  its  best  it  serves  as  a 
vehicleof  empowerment  and  positive  social 
change.  With  my  departure,  Times  staffer 
Tom  McCarthy  will  be  taking  over  aseditor, 
assisted  by  Managing  Editor  Julie  Scheff 
and  Business  Manager  Greer  Lleuad.  Jer- 
ome Washington  will  join  the  paper  as  asso- 
ciate editor. 

A  poet  and  fiction  writer,  as  well  as  a 
skilled  editor  and  newswriter,  Jerome's 
involvement  with  the  Central  City  has  been 
through  several  writing  workshops  he  co- 
ordinates. He  holds  one  at  the  county  jail, 
another  at  Episcopal  Sanctuary,  and  a  third 
over  at  the  Tenderloin  Self  Help  Center. 
He's  also  been  known  to  work  with  fifth 
graders,  helping  them  to  spin  out  their  own 
poems. 

Evolving  ^m  a  mimeographed  sheet 
put  out  by  some  of  the  guys  in  Hospitality 
House's  drop-in  center  to  a  respected  mult  i- 
lingual  newspaper.  The  Times  today  stilt 
resonates  with  theoriginal  Tenderloin  Times. 

In  its  first  issue  published  in  August 
1 977,  The  Times'  first  ed  i tor,  Peter  McCarthy, 
(norelationtoTom)described  how  the  paper 
began. 

"What  started  as  an  activity  for  the  clients 
of  the  drop-in  center  of  Central  City  Hospi- 
tality House  has  developed  wonderously 
into  a  community  project,  McCarthy  wrote. 
"A  bonanza  of  talent  was  discovered  in 
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people  sitting  around  playing  cards  or  some 
such  game. 

"Now  we  have  a  newspaper,  growing 
likea  budding  flower  in  the  side  walk  cracks. 
People  come  along  and  stomp  on  it.  Others 
try  to  uproot  it,  to  put  it  where  they  think  ifil 
best  survive.  And  then  there  are  existing 
structures  surrounding  it,  shrouding  out  its 
life  support  systems." 

McCarthy  called  on  the  paper's  readers 
to  use  it  as  "their  weapon  against  odds  that 
overwhelm  them,  their  tool  to  cut  through 
theredtapeof  bureaucracy  and  finally  bring 
attention  to  our  environment,  the  area  the 
city  overlooks  and  takes  for  granted  so  of- 
ten. 

"With  your  help,"  McCarthy  urged  read- 
ers, "this  paper  wi\l  be  a  viable  force  for  the 
Tenderloin  community." 

McCarthy's  words  ring  true  today — a 
paper  needs  input  and  dialogue  with  its 
readers.  If  there's  any  further  improvement 
The  Times  can  make,  it's  not  moreawards  or 
national  attention,  but  an  even  deeper  rap- 
port with  the  community.  If  I  haveanything 
to  say  as  I  leave  The  Times,  it's  to  urge  all  of 
the  writers,  poets,  cartoonists,  and  photog- 
raphers out  there  to  get  involved  with  your 
community  paper,  and  truly  make  it  the 
voice  of  the  Central  Qty. 

On  Dec.  5  from  5-7:30  p.m.  The  Tenderloin 
Times  will  hold  a  reception  for  community 
members  to  meet  Times  staffers  and  say  goodbye 
to  Sara.  It  will  be  held  at  the  Luggage  Store,  1 007 
Market  St.,  an  art  gallery  operated  by  the  509 
Cultural  Center. 
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Khmer  Celebrate  Return  of 
Sihanouk  to  Cambodia 


by  Sara  Colm 

Leavenworth  Street  was  festooned 
with  balloons  and  large  color 
portrai  ts  o  f  Pri  nee  Si  hano  u  k  Nov. 
23,  as  several  hundred  Cambodian 
Americans  gathered  to  celebrate  the 
signing  of  peace  accords  and  the  return 
of  their  monarch  to  their  battle-scarred 
homeland. 

"It's  good  the  prince  is  returning 
because  the  Cambodian  people  have 
suffered  from  the  war  for  more  than  20 
years,"  said  Mol  Mang,  a  resident  of 
Richmond,  California  and  a  member  of 
FUNCINPEC,  the  organization  of  Siha- 
nouk supporters  that  sponsored  the 
day's  events.  Like  many  Cambodians, 
Mang  remembers  the  30-  year  Sihanouk 
regime — curtailed  by  a  coup  d'etat  in 
1970  — as  a  time  of  peace  and  prosp>er- 
ity  in  Cambodia. 

The  festivities  began  with  a  Bud- 


dhist ceremony  in  the  ballroom  of  the 
Cadillac  Hotel,  380  Eddy  St.,  followed 
by  speeches,  pop  music,  and  a  block 
party  outside  on  Leavenworth  Street, 
which  was  closed  off  between  Eddy 
and  Ellis  streets. 

The  keynote  speaker  was  Nady  Tan, 
a  high-ranking  figure  in  the  Sihanouk 
group  who  coordinates  the  organ- 
ization's west  coast  activities.  Tan  at- 
tended the  series  of  peace  conferences 
that  started  last  summer  in  Thailand 
and  ended  in  Paris  in  October,  when 
Cambodia's  four  warring  factions 
signed  a  peace  agreement  that  ended 
more  than  two  decades  of  bitter  war- 
fare in  that  nation. 

"As  a  Cambodian,  I  feel  very  fortu- 
nate to  have  been  a  witness  to  the  effort 
by  theintemational  community  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  suffering  of  the  Cambo- 
dian people,"  Tan  said. 

Until  United  Nations-monitored 
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The  signing  o(  peace  accords  Ijetween  the  four  warring  factions  in  Cambodia  inspired 
dancing  in  the  streets — specifically,  Leavenworth  Street  in  the  Tenderloin — late  last  month. 

Catholic  Charities  Breaks 
Ground  on  TL  Housing 


by  Ann  Hardesty 

The  cyclone  fence  had  gone  up. 
An  backhoe  tore  into  the  con- 
crete, exposing  the  first  bit  of  dirt 
from  under  the  concrete  parking  lot  at 
111  Jones  St. 

This  is  the  site  of  one  of  two  low-in- 
come housing  complexes  to  be  devel- 
oped in  the  Tenderloin. 

Planned  asa  nine-story  building  that 
wraps  around  a  central  courtyard  and 
playground,  the  Catholic  Charities- 
developed  property  would  house  as 
many  as200  people — includingsingles, 
families,  and  seniors — at  rents  ranging 
from  $300  to  $619  per  month. 

Under  a  clear  sky  on  Nov.  15,  about 
40  people  gathered  for  a  ground  break- 
ing ceremony  for  the  project.  Victor 
Honig,  the  owner  of  the  Jones  Street 
parking  lot,  who  will  lease  the  site  to 
Catholic  Charities,  praised  local  offi- 
cials for  making  the  project  a  reality. 

"We  realize  one  of  the  basic  prob- 
lems in  this  society  is  homelessness  and 
wanted  to  do  something  to  help,"  Honig 
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said.  "Hopefully  this  will  encourage 
other  people  who  own  real  estate  to 
participate  in  providing  housing  for 
low-income  individuals." 

Among  other  speakers  at  the  event 
were  Archbishop  John  R.  Quinn  and 
Mayor  Art  Agnos,  who  both  stressed 
the  importance  of  family  for  the  health 
of  a  community.  The  project  heralds  the 
"return  of  a  neighborhood/'  said  Ag- 
nos, noting  other  Tenderloin  projects  in 
the  pipeline  such  as  the  1 75-unit  family 
housing  planned  for  the  site  of  the  old 
Yellow  Cab  Garage  at  the  comer  of 
Turk  and  Jones  streets. 

ThelOS-unitCatholicCharitiesbuild- 
ing  isslated  for  occupancy  in  May  1993. 
In  addition  to  apartments  ranging  from 
studios  to  three-bedrooms,  the  com- 
plex will  feature  ground-floor  offices, 
laundry  facilities,  day-care  space,  a 
playground, parking,  anda  lobby  under 
24-hour  supervision. 

With  bay  windows  in  every  unit,  the 
concrete  and  steel  building—designed 
by  the  architectural  firm  of  Hardison, 
Komatsu,  Ivelich,  and  Tucker — will  be 
sinular  in  style  to  the  Dorothy  Day 
Apartments  on  McAllister  Street. 

Future  residents  will  be  low-income 
people,  those  currently  living  in  sub- 
standard housing,  and  those  at  risk  of 
homelessness  because  at  least  half  of 
their  incomes  currently  pays  for  rent. 

Following  are  annual  income  require- 
ments to  qualify  for  the  housing: 

•  studios  are  available  to  those 
making  $14,900  or  less  annually 

•  1-bedrooms  are  for  those  with  an- 
nual incomes  of  $1 1,700  to  $17,300 

•  2-bedrooms  are  available  to  those 
with  incomes  at  $12,400  to  $18,500 

•  3-bedrooms  are  for  those  making 
$13,300  to  $24,700. 

The  $15  million  project  is  funded  in 
part  by  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association,  committing  $12.7  n\illion. 
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Portland  resident  Nady  Tan  brought  news 
from  Prince  Sihanouk  to  Khmer  in  the  TL. 

elections  are  held  in  1993,  Sihanouk  is 
to  be  the  neutral  leader  of  a  Supreme 
National  Council 
comprised  of  the  four 
factions — the  Hun  Sen 
government,  the 
Khmer  People's  Na- 
tional Liberation 
Front,  the  Khmer 
Rouge,  and  Siha- 
nouk's party. 

Buton  Nov.  20 — in 
a  surprise  move  seen 
as  bringing  Sihanouk 
and  Hun  Sen  closer 
together  and  isolating 
the  two  other  parties 
in  the  process — the 
Hun  Sen  government 
announced  a  power- 
sharing  arrangement 
that  makes  Sihanouk 
president  until  elec- 
tions are  held. 

Of  the  recent  fence- 
mending  activities 
between  the  prince 
and  his  former  ene- 
mies in  the  Phnom 
Penh  government, 
Tansaid,  "Thealliance 
does  not  mean  lha  t  the 

two  parties  will  be 

merged  together.  It 
means  only  that  they 
are  going  to  provide 
the  maximum  pos- 
sible cooperation.  The 


trend  isgoing  to  be  for  the  Khmer  Rouge 
to  be  more  isolated." 

Tandoesn'tthinktheKhmerRouge— 
responsible  for  the  deaths  of  more  than 
one  million  Cambodians  between  1975 
and  1979— pose  much  of  a  threat  to 
Cambodia,  even  though  they  will  be 
returning  to  Phnom  Penh  as  members 
of  the  Supreme  National  Council. 

"The  Khmer  Rouge  are  still  the 
Khmer  Rouge — they  might  cause  some 
small  problems,  but  not  great  ones," 
Tan  said.  "Cambodia  today  is  different 
from  15  years  ago.  Plus  the  U.N.  pres- 
ence is  a  good  guarantee  to  prevent  the 
return  of  the  Khmer  Rouge  to  power. 

"Everyone  knows  the  Khmer 
Rouge,"  Tan  added .  "No  Cambodian  is 
willing  to  ha  vethiskindof  regime  come 
back  to  power." 

-fuHe  Scheff  contributed  to  this  rq)orl. 

Independ 
FotRer  i 
Nationa^ 
Reconciti^ 
Jatfier 
Libera 
Detnocn 
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A  banner  of  Sihanouk  stretched  across  Leavenworth  Street. 
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Golden  Gate  University  students  hope  the  TL  Thanksgiving  meal  will  be  an  annual  event. 

GGU  Law  Students  Dish  It  Out 


by  Ann  Hardesty 

Golden  Gate  Law  University  stu- 
dents serveda  heaping  Thanks- 
giving supper  to  homeless  and 
low-income  Tenderloin  residents  last 
month. 

On  Thursday,  Nov.  21,  as  the  au- 
tun\n  day  drew  to  a  close,  250  people 
lined  up  at  the  comer  of  Eddy  and 
Leavenworth  streets,  waiting  to  get  into 
the  ballroom  of  the  Cadillac  Hotel. 

Inside,  40  student  volunteers  served 
turkey  and  all  the  trimmings  donated 
mostly  by  the  law  firm  Kaufman  & 
Logan.  According  to  Karla  Kelly,  rep- 
resentative of  the  University's  Shident 
Bar  Association  and  organizer  of  the 
banquet.  Golden  Gale  students  would 
like  this  to  be  the  first  in  a  continuing 
tradition  of  annual  charitable  events. 


Students  had  throught  of  organizing 
a  canned  food  drive,  but  decided  on 
somthing  more  interactive  with  people 
in  need,  Kelly  said.  The  students  did 
most  of  the  organizing  and  food  prepa- 
ration themselves,  she  added. 

Diners  either  enjoyed  their  meals 
sitting  at  long  tables  or  took  the  food 
back  to  the  relative  privacy  of  residen- 
tial hotels.  One  diner,  an  out-of-work 
carpenter  stayingat  the  Salvation  Army 
shelter,  was  as  eager  as  anyone  else  to 
get  a  free  meal,  but  expressed  frustra- 
tion and  anger  at  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  found  himself. 

"I  don't  want  anyone  to  feed  me — I 
want  to  be  able  to  feed  myself,"  said  36- 
year-old  Michael  Innocent.  "IThe  holi- 
days! are  the  times  that  people  want  to 
show  compassion.  But  they  need  to 
show  it  year  round." 
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The  Tendertoin  Neighborhood  Development  Corporation  celebrates  10  years  of  transforming 
abandoned,  blighted  buildings  into  low-cost  homes.  Shown  above  in  the  foreground  are 
TNDC  Board  President  Keify  Cullen  (L)  and  Executive  Director  B.J.  Barron  (R).  In  the 
background  (L-R)  are  managers  Bob  Hawes.  Rieu  Long  Lam,  Tom  Truong,  Bob  Natow.  and 
Cecilia  Aguirre. 

TNDC's  Stellar  Growth  as  a 
Nonprofit  Housing  Owner 


by  Ferhiz  E  Dinshaw 

The  Tenderloin  Neighborhood  De- 
velopment CorporaHon  (TNDC) 
kicked  off  its  10th  anniversary 
celebration  by  announcing  its  pending 
ovmership  of  the  Ritz  Hotel  at  216  Eddy 
St. — their  ninth  housing  property  in  the 
city — making  TNDC  San  Francisco's 
largest  nonprofit  owner  and  manager 
of  low-income  housing. 

With  a  mission  of  preserving  low- 
cost,  quality  housing  for  low-income 
San  Franciscans,  TNDC  houses  more 
than  800  people  citywide,  with  rents 
ranging  from  $214  a  month  for  a  single 
room  to  two-room  studios  for  $516  a 
month. 

At  TNDC's  fundraiser  at  the  Portico 
Restaurant  Nov.  19,  TNEXZ's  Executive 
Director  B.  J.  Bairon  spoke  to  250  people 
gathered  to  celebrate  the  organization's 
decade  of  accomplishments. 

"For  many  residents  we're  the  dif- 
ference between  a  nice  place  to  live  and 
homelessness,"  Barron  said. 

Seven  of  TNDC's  properties  are  lo- 
cated in  the  Tenderloin:  Civic  Center 
Residence,  Aarti  Hotel,  Yosemite  Apart- 
ments, Klimm  Apartments,  Franciscan 
Towers,  Sierra  Madre  Apartments,  and 
the  Ritz  Hotel.  The  remaining  two  prop- 
erties are  in  Hayes  Valley. 

TNDC  bought  its  first  building  in 
1981,  the  long  vacant  Aarti  at  391  Ellis 
St.  With  the  help  of  tenants,  TNDC  put 
in  a  roof  g3rden  and  demolished  walls 
to  build  community  kitchens  and  lounge 
areas  on  each  of  the  building's  three 
floors. 

"It  was  a  labor  of  love,"  recalled 
TNDC  Board  President  Kelly  Cullen, 


who  lived  in  the  Aarti  when  it  first 
opened.  "They  blasted  the  old,  ugly 
green  paint  off  the  wainscoating  and 
the  stairwell,  bringing  back  all  the  natu- 
ral wood.  That  makes  a  difference  in  the 
beauty  of  the  place  and  makes  a  differ- 
ence to  people  living  there." 

Roz  Brassen,  who  recently  lived  in 
TNDC's  Civic  Center  Residence,  said 
she  enjoyed  living  in  a  TNDC  building. 
"The/re  very  community  and  pereon 
oriented,"  said  Brassen.  "What  I  liked 
best  about  it  is  that  we  had  a  regular 
conunitlee  that  discussed  proWems  and 
worked  things  out." 

At  its  anniversary  celebration  TNDC 
received  commendations  for  its  service 
to  the  community  from  Congress- 
woman  Nancy  Pelosi,  Assemblyman 
John  Burton,  and  Supervisor  Roberta 
Achtenberg,  speaking  on  behalf  of 
Mayor  Art  Agnos. 

The  organization's  annual  adminis- 
trative budget  totaling  $450,000  comes 
from  a  mix  of  funds  including  Commu- 
nity Development  Block  Grants  and 
management  fees  from  tenants'  rents. 
Private  foundations  that  support  TNDC 
include  the  San  Francisco  Foundation 
and  the  True  North  Foundation. 

According  to  Cullen,  future  plans 
for  TNDC  include  seismically  upgrad- 
ing the  Aarti  and  the  Ritz  hotels  in  1992 
and  two  other  properties  in  the  near 
future. 

In  addition,  besides  gradually  ac- 
quiring buildings  to  add  to  its  $13  mil- 
lion portfolio,  the  organization  is  work- 
ing to  maintain  and  improve  its  current 
buildings,  such  as  a  $47X)00  job  repair- 
ing the  plumbing  and  the  waste  stack  in 
the  Klimm  Apartments. 


Slim  23  Percent  Voter 
Turnout  in  the  Tenderloin 


conlinued  from  page  1 

precincts,  but  with  609  votes  in  the 
neighborhood  she  elbowed  Jordan  into 
third  place  in  the  central  city's  heart. 

The  neighborhood's  remaining  eight 
precincts  went  to  Agnos — totalling  718 
votes  for  a  clear  victory  over  his  would- 
be  usuqxrs. 

Across  the  city,  however,  Jordan 
cleaned  up  with  31.8  percent  of  the 
vote — or  59,928  votes — while  the  in- 
cumbent mayor  could  only  scavenge 
275  percent — or  51,714  votes. 

Jordan's  showing — first  place — 
however,  was  not  enough  to  exempt 
him  from  a  Dec.  10  run-off  election  with 
second-place  Agnos. 

Although  she  "whupped"  Jordan  in 
the  Tenderloin,  Alioto  was  out  of  the 
running  in  the  citywide  vote,  hauling  in 
only  185  percent,  or  34,910  votes  for  a 
distant  third  place  finish. 

The  remaining  eight  candidates  did 


not  generate  much  support  in  the  Ten- 
derloin, nor  in  the  dty  at  large. 

Assessor  Richard  Hongisto  got  less 
than  half  the  Tenderioin  tally  of  Jordan, 
with  279  votes.  Citywide,  Hongisto  was 
a  flat  93  pereent,  or  17,633  total  votes. 

Supervisor  Tom  Hsieh  pulled  in  164 
Tenderloin  votes  and  earned  a  paltry 
9.7  percent  of  the  dty  tally,  or  18,241 
votes. 

Following  these  top  five,  in  order  of 
Tenderloin  votes,  were:  Gloria  La  Riva 
(63),  )oni  jacobs  (24),  Cesar  Ascarrunz 
(13),  Denhert  Queen  {6),  EUis  Keyes  (4), 
and  Peter  Planteen  (2). 

These  candidates  combined  earned 
3  percent  of  the  citywide  vote,  or  a 
combined  total  of  5,534  votes. 

The  TL  turnout  was  an  anemic  23 
percent  of  its  registered  voters,  conv 
pared  to  the  vigorous  46  percent  dty- 
wide  turnout.  CH  the  Tenderloin's  popu- 
lation of  24,000,  only  46  percent  arc 
registered  to  vote  at  all. 


Lao  Newspaper  Publisher 
Brings  News  from  Paris 


Dr.  Sithity  Souwnnasy,  the  publisher  of 
a  Paris-based  Lao  language  newspaper,  ^ 
Champa  Muong  Lao,  spoke  last  month 
with  The  Tenderloin  Times  about  politics 
and  current  events  that  affect  France's  esti- 
mated 65jOOO  Laotian  emigres.  As  current 
general  secretary  of  the  Lao  Committee  for 
Human  Rights  in  the  VJorld.  Souvannasy 
has  kept  watch  over  the  Lao  government's 
human  ri^ts  track  record. 

by  Vandy  Sivongsay 

It  was  a  scene  of  international  in- 
trigue and  diplomatic  embarrass- 
ment. Just  as  Laotian  Prime  Minis- 
ter Kaysone  Phomvihane  stepped  up  to 
the  microphone  to  give  a  press  confer- 
ence in  Paris,  he  spotted  Sithuy  Souvan- 
nasy, a  controversial  Laotian  newspa- 
per publisher,  and  said  the  conference 
could  not  go  on  with  Souvannasy  in  the 
room. 

In  order  for  the  press  conference 
about  the  future  of  Laos — held  in  De- 
cember 1969 — to  continue,  French  gov- 


prvta  Ph<  Head 

The  newspaper  Champa  Muong  Lao  covers 
the  Lao  refugee  community  in  Parts. 

ermnent  officials  had  to  shoo  Souvan- 
nasy away. 

Of  that  time  Souvannasy  remarks, 
"That  was  a  '^ig  mistake  of  the  Lao 
leader.  This  means  that  he  does  not 
want  to  change  the  regime  as  he  had 
been  saying  publicly."  Kaysone  has 
recently  stepped  up  from  prime  nninis- 
ter  to  take  a  seat  as  the  president  of  the 
Pathet  Lao  regime. 

Perhaps  Souvannasy  earned  the 
prime  minister's  scorn  because  of  his 
newspaper's  frequent  verbal  salvos 
against  the  Lao  Communist  govern- 
ment for  banning  the  free  press,  anwng 
other  critidsms. 

Or  perhaps  it  was  due  to 
Souvannas/s  involvement  two  days 


Publisher  ot  a  10.000-drculation,  t>i-momhty 
newspaper  in  Paris,  Sithuy  Souvannasy 
criticizes  the  current  regime  in  Laos  for  its 
human  rights  record  such  as  lacking  a  free 
press  and  imprisoning  otilcials  from  the 
former  regime. 

earlier  with  a  crowd  of  200  protestors 
who  rallied  a  block  away  from  the  Lao 
Embassy  where  the  prime  minister  was 
staying.  The  protestors  challenged  the 
Pathet  Lao  govenunent  for  its  contin- 
ued imprisonment  of  34  fom^er  leaders 
in  re-education  camps  in  Laos. 

But  despite  his  outspoken  critidsm 
of  the  Pathet  Lao  regime,  Souvannasy 
insists  his  is  an  impartial  newspaper. 
The  Champa  Muong  Lao.  a  biweekly 
newspaper  with  a  drculation  of  10,000, 
has  covered  conferences  in  Paris  be- 
tween Lao  resistance  factions,  Laotians 
jailed  because  of  spousal  abuse,  and 
protests  against  the  Kaysone  govem- 
n>ent  by  Laotian  students  studying  in 
EasterT\  Europe. 

With  only  one  paid  staff  member— 
the  editor — and  a  handful  of  writere, 
the  newspaper  publishes  primarily  in 
Laotian,  although  some  articles  are 
translated  into  French  or  English.  A 
nonprofit  publication,  the  newspaper 
supports  itself  through  advertising  as 
well  as  through  subscriptions. 

Although  the  newspaper  calls  itself 
"impartial,"  the  publisher  isn't  shy 
about  his  anti-communist,  anti-Kaysone 
stance.  His  editorials  blast  the 
government's  human  rights  abuses. 

Souvarmasy  sees  world  events  such 
as  the  rapprochement  of  United  States 
toward  Southeast  Asian  countries,  the 
toppling  of  socialism  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, and  the  peace  accords  in  Cambodia 
as  challenging  the  Pathet  Lao.  But  he 
remains  skeptical  about  how  much  the 
regime  will  actually  change. 

'The  fact  that  the  regime  in  Vien- 
tiane is  collapsing  does  not  mean  that 
freedom  and  democracy  will  return  to 
Laos,"  said  Souvannasy. 


A  Memorid Sewiu  wiH  St  heldjor      (au  MayOan  Lu 
former  puBGc  fieoM  nurse  at  tNe(M  Center  #4 
and  'Board  OdemBer  9{prth  of  9dar{^t  Senior  Services 

Ifiursday,  'Du.  12,  4  p.m. 
On  LofiO^ouse  Dirtmg  'Rpom 
1441  "PoweUSt. 
San  Jrancisco 


Paid  Vouth  Internship  Openings 
at  The  Tenderloin  Times 

Beginning  in  January.  1992  The  Tenderloin  Times  will  haue 
tufo  openings  for  youth  Interns  under  18  years  of  age.  Learn 
all  aspects  of  news  reporting-interulewing.  reporting,  lay- 
out, and  distribution-while  getting  paid.  Internships  are  6 
hours  a  week,  $5  an  hour. 

Send  resume,  letter,  and  writing  samples  (if  possible)  to 
Tom  McCarthy,  Tenderloin  r/mes,  25  Taylor  St.  *718,  San 
Francisco,  CR,  94102.  For  more  information  call  776-0700. 


Meanwhile,  TL  voters  mirrored  the 
citywide  results  for  the  propositions, 
approving  the  12  proposibons  that  won, 
and  rejecting  the  five  that  lost. 

Specifically,  Tenderloin  voters  ap- 
proved Prop.  H  (Deputy  Mayor  Ban) 


and  Prop.  J  (Children's  Fund).  They 
opposed  Prop.  I  (appointment  of  mi- 
nors to  commisaons).  Prop.  K  (Domes- 
tic Partners  Repeal),  Prop.  L  (Phelan 
Ave.  Housing),  Prop.  M  (Vacancy  Con- 
trol), and  Prop.  N  «^x>ndo  Conversions). 
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The  Sierra  Club; 
The  league  of 


Conservation 
Voters  k 

San  Francisco 
Tomorrow 


Jrt 

Am 


"The  clear  environmental  choice." 

SIERRA  CLUB 

"A  strong  &  effective  advocate  for 
the  environment." 

LEAGUE  OF  CONSERVATION  VOTERS 

"Committed  to  protecting  our 
neighborhoods!' 

SAN  FRANCISCO  TOMORROW 


VOTE  TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  10th 


Agnos  for  Mayor  •  810  Van  Ness  •  SF  94109  •  To  volunteer,  call  346-0800 


Photo  Doug  Niven 

Rev.  Cecil  Williams  distributed  safe  sex  kits  at  a  Glide  Sunday  celebration  last  month. 

Sunday  Services  Send  Safe  Sex  Message 

The  Glide  Memorial  Church  Clinic,  330  Ellis  St.,  began  offering  free  and 
anonymous  HIV  testing  on  Sunday,  Nov.  17  as  part  of  the  church's  regular 
Sunday  morning  services.  The  clinic  tested  55  people  on  Nov.  17,  and  65  people 
on  Nov.  25.  The  Glide  clinic  also  offers  free  and  anonymous  HIV  testing  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  For  more  information,  call  771-6300. 


Lawyers  Fight  Good  Fight 


by  Emily  Gumon 

For  the  last  25  years,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Neighborhood  Legal  As- 
sistance Foundation  (SFNLAF) 
has  crusaded  for  the  legal  rights  of  the 
poor — a  daunting  task  in  recent  years 
in  the  face  of  the  recession  and  Repub- 
lican administrations'  anti-welfare 
stance. 

"The  government  doesn't  give  a 
damn  about  poor  people,"  said  SFNLAF 
Executive  Director  Ramon  Arias.  "We 
have  no  reluctance  to  say  that  we  need 
to  spend  billions  on  defense,  but  when 
you  start  talking  abou  t  social  problems, 
peoplesay,  'You  can't  just  throwmoney 
ata  problem.'  Well,  sure  you  canfThaf  s 
what  we  did  in  Kuwait,  isn't  it?" 

SNFLAF  has  helped  thousands  of 
low-income  people  maneuver  through 
the  bureaucratic  red  tape  blocking  them 
from  obtaining  their  public  assistance- 
Like  many  of  those  who  have  sought 
help  from  SFNLAF,  Joe  Kaufman  lives 
in  the  Tenderloin.  A  community  activ- 
ist, Kaufman  now  serves  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  SFNLAF. 

"One  time  in  '74,"  Kaufman  said, 
"SSI  (Supplementary  Security  Income] 
claimed  they  overpaid  me.  They  said, 
'You  gotta  pay  us  back.'  Naturally,  you 
have  no  way  to  check  this.  I  didn't 
know  much.  But  somebody  told  me 
about  [SFNLAF].  It  was  just  excellent 
the  way  they  treated  me.  They  went 
over  my  stuff,  gave  me  an  attorney  . . . 
and  I  won  it." 

Recently,  SFNLAF  attorneys  fought 
for  welfare  applicants  who  had  to  wait 
hours  in  blocks-long  lines  to  obtain 
assistance.  One  woman,  who  was  nine 
months  pregnant,  wanted  to  apply  for 
Medi-Cal  for  prenatal  care  and  deliv- 
ery. But  when  she  got  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services  (DSS),  she  found 
a  line  stretched  around  the  block.  She 
was  told  she  must  come  to  the  office 
before  dawn  or  even  sleep  overnight  to 


VCR 
T.V. 
REPAIR 

Free  Estimate 
673-1356 

ERNIE'S  T.V.  SERVICE 

503  Jones  St,  (at  O'FarreH) 
San  Francisco.  CA  94102 


Photo  Phil  Head 
Tenderloin  resident  Joe  Kaufman — now  on 
the  board  of  SFNLAF— first  used  their 
services  in  1974  for  a  problem  with  SSI. 

ensure  seeing  a  DSS  caseworker. 

The  courts  didn't  agree.  The  attor- 
neys won  a  court  order  forcing  the 
agency  to  allow  people  to  apply  for 
benefits  during  regular  business  hours. 

Instead  of  relying  on  a  corps  of  pro 
bono  lawyers  as  other  legal  assistance 
foundations  do,  SFNLAF  employs  a  full- 
time  staff  of  It  attorneys  and  five  par- 
alegals, making  it  one  of  the  largest 
legal  services  providers  in  the  city. 

Earlier  in  its  history,  the  organization 
saw  brighter  days,  employing  55  attor- 
neys in  1970.  Its  budget  was  smaller 
then,  but  Arias  estimated  that  when 
adjusted  for  inflation,  "we've  probably 
had  a  decrease  of  about  50  percent." 

Most  of  SFNLAFs  $1.4  million  an- 
nual budget  comes  from  a  federal  grant 
from  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

Last  year,  SFNLAF  handled  some 
10,000  cases  ranging  from  telephone 
advice  to  trials,  or  about  625  clients  per 
staffer.  Legal  services  are  available  in 
Tagalog,  Vietnamese,  Chinese,  Spanish, 
and  English.  SFNLAF  also  handles 
housing  and  domestic  abuse  cases. 

"Our  clients  are  the  poorest  of  the 
poor,"  Arias  said,  pointing  to  a  chart 
that  indicates  the  maximum  income  a 
client  can  make  to  qualify  for  SFNLAF 
services.  A  family  of  five  without  major 
debts,  for  example,  must  earn  no  more 
than  about  $20,000  annually. 

"We  deal  with  basic  priorities:  food, 
shelter — and  try  to  keep  people  from 
getting  the  crap  beat  out  of  them,"  Arias 
said. 

Joe  Kaufman  is  now  on  the  SFNLAF 
board.  For  public  interest  law,  Kaufman 
says,  "You  can't  find  better  attorneys 
for  the  money." 
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City  Streets  a 

continued  from  page  I 

all  around  in  a  makeshift  clothesline. 

Protected  from  the  elements  and 
perhaps  her  ovv^  demons,  she  settles 
down  for  the  night  hunched  on  a  milk 
crate.  I've  seen  her  asleep  a  dozen  times, 
but  I've  never  seen  her  lie  down. 

I  wonder  when  the  day  will  come 
that  I  don't  see  her  anymore.  And  she  is 
not  the  only  one  I  wonder  about. 

Every  now  and  then,  near  City  Hall, 
I  cross  paths  with  a  skinny,  scraggly- 
beardcd  man  wearing  a  blanket  like  a 
cape.  Thin  and  wild-eyed,  he  some- 
tinKS  panhandles  along  Van  Ness  Ave- 
nue or  in  Civic  Center  Plaza,  but  his 
ragged  appearance  and  thin  voice  mean 
his  requests  go  mostly  unanswered. 

He  once  told  me  he  sleeps  in  the 
playground  of  a  pre-school  five  blocks 
from  City  Hall.  Sometimes,  he  said,  the 
teacher  arrives  while  he's  still  asleep. 
She  wakes  him  gently  and  offers  him 
fruit. 

He  doesn't  eat  the  fruit,  because  it 
would  disturb  his  stomach.  Virtually 
the  only  thing  he  consumes  is  wine, 
though  he  knows  if  s  killing  hinx  1  asked 
him  why  he  didn't  try  to  kick  it. 

'It's  too  late  for  me,  n^an,"  he  said. 

Some  day,  probably  some  day  soon, 
I  will  not  see  him  anymore. 

When  a  cold  snap  comes  to  San  Fran- 
cisco or  we  get  a  rare  rainstorm,  I  know 
they  are  dying.  I  know  someone  I  saw 
sitting  on  the  curb  on  Minna  Street 
yesterday  is  hypothermic,  possibly 
dead,  this  morning. 

I've  read  the  reports  of  their  deaths 
from  exposure,  tuberculosis,  or  alco- 
holism, deaths  stemming  from  years  of 
accumulated  illnesses  and  troubles,  and 
only  hours  or  minutes  of  succumbing. 

I've  called  911  to  report  that  a  man 
was  "down"  on  OFarrell  Street.  I've 
placed  a  sweater  on  top  of  a  still  body 
huddled  in  a  doorway  in  the  wee  hours 
of  the  morning,  and  have  seen  that  same 
body  still  there  hours  later,  unmoved. 

I  see  homeless  people  walk  the  streets 
at  night  to  keep  warm,  to  stay  alive. 
Along  Golden  Gate  Avenue  in  the  early 
morning,  their  huddled  bodies  dot  the 


Dying  Ground 

doorways.  Many  are  wTapp)ed  in  blan- 
kets, others  just  prone  in  their  clothes, 
in  the  intimate  and  awkward  positions 
that  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  a 
violent  death.  Sometimes  someone 
wedges  him/herself  l)etween  the  Ro- 
man columns  at  the  front  of  the  YMCA, 
protected  from  the  wind  and  whatever 
else.  The  more  hidden,  the  better. 

Many  homeless  people  spend  their 
days  in  Boeddeker  Park  in  the  Tender- 


loin, or  along  the  alleys  and  forgotten 
comers  of  the  old  part  of  the  dty,  be- 
tween Gty  Hall  and  the  waterfront.  Sit 
down  with  them  and  they'll  tell  you 
how  they  got  there. 

One  day  I  met  a  man  sitting  on  top  of 
a  milk  crate  that  held  his  possessions  as 
he  waited  out  the  rain  in  a  drug  store 
doorway.  For  years  he  worked  as  a 
logger  in  Colorado,  and  has  long  since 
lost  his  job  and  contact  with  his  family. 
He  hates  the  homeless  shelters,  and 
doesn't  like  it  when  someone  else  joins 
him  while  he  sleeps  in  a  downtown 
doorway.  His  tangled  beard  aiKl  thread- 


for  Homeless 

bare  clothes  make  him  look  like  Rip 
Van  Winkle,  though  he  is  only  in  his 
forties. 

Another  woman  is  only  30,  but  is 
scarred  and  crippled,  walking  with  a 
limp  and  speaking  with  a  cracked  and 
weary  voice  about  sleeping  with  a 
strange  man  just  to  find  a  night's  shel- 
ter. 

An  afternoon  spent  talking  to  these 
people  leaves  you  numb.  Empty. 


Though  their  stories  are  fascinating, 
hearing  too  many  of  them  is  like  having 
too  many  drinks.  You  can  no  longer 
taste  them.  No  longer  differentiate  be- 
tween them.  No  longer  feel  their  effects. 

Each  December  for  six  years  now. 
The  Tenderloin  Times  has  published  a 
record  of  homdess  deaths,  their  num- 
bers and  drcumstanoes.  Each  year  the 
story  spreads  through  the  daily  papers, 
television,  and  racfio  stations.  On  the 
TV  news,  it  is  never  far  from  a  happy 
holiday  feature  story,  about  Santa  in 
the  ghetto  or  the  49ers  at  St  Anthony 
Dining  Room,  or  something  else  to  wrap 


the  news  in  a  neat  bundle. 

Among  health  care  workers  and 
advocates  for  the  homeless,  the  story  is 
nx?t  with  a  solemn  nod  and  steppcd-up 
efforts  or  rhetoric  from  city  department 
heads  and  politicians.  A  new  shelter  is 
being  built,  a  new  program  is  getting 
funded,  a  legal  hurdle  to  assistarwe  is 
toeing  wiped  from  the  books. 

Two  weeks  later,  the  media  has  for- 
gotten. The  count  is  over  until  they  give 
us  a  call  next  year,  as  regular  as  the 
Super  Bowl  or  the  Hottest  Day  of  the 
Year.  But  meanwhile,  a  new  unmarked 
grave  is  created  nearly  every  day,  in  an 
empty  lot  along  Division  Street  or  on 
the  rocks  next  to  a  quiet  pier  along  the 
bay. 

"Homelessness"  has  by  now  been 
scrutinized,  catalogued,  and  bureau- 
cratized.  The  shelter  and  care  of  home- 
less people  has  l)ecome  a  de  facto  indus- 
try; a  permanent  temporary  solution 
for  an  ever-shifting,  never-mobile  class 
of  Americans.  There  have  l>een  many 
efforts  to  count  their  numbers,  and  a 
few  efforts  to  count  and  mourn  their 
dead.  Homelessness,  the  data  suggests, 
has  now  been  understood. 

What  hasn't  happened  is  that  Ameri- 
cans have  yet  to  see  themselves  reflected 
in  the  eyes  of  America's  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  hon^eless  people.  Some  of 
us  may  only  be  'one  paycheck  awa/ 
from  homelessness,  as  a  conunon  re- 
frain goes,  and  some  of  us  cannot  even 
imagine  oursdves  in  their  shoes. 

However,  putting  ourselves  in  their 
shoes  is  what  is  needed,  moreso  than  a 
new  shelter  or  vouchers  for  food  or  a 
quarter  for  a  cup  of  coffee.  We  have  to 
do  more  than  wish  homeless  people 
away  or  vote  for  the  candidate  who 
daims  the  ability  to  tackle  the  problem. 
We  have  to  see  ourselves  or  our  family 
memt)ers  in  their  numbers,  and  find 
ways  to  hdp  mend  their  lives,  because 
in  truth,  they  are  our  lives  as  well. 

Homeless  people  signify  more  than 
a  sodal  problem  or  a  blight  on  the 
doviTitown  landscape.  They  represent 
lives  being  lost,  sbpping  away  from  the 
rest  of  US'.  While  the  rest  of  i^bafllo  fEJT 
lower  taxes,  better  jobs,  or  cleaner 
beaches,  they  do  battle  for  their  lives 
and  dignity. 


Phoio  Phil  Head 

Sleeping,  passed  out,  or  dying?  Homeless  people  have  become  almost  invisible. 


Health  Resources  for  Homeless  and  Low-Income  People 


compiled  by  Eric  Robertson 

AIDS  SERVICES 

•  Catholic  Charities  AID&ARC  Program 
864-7400 

Client  advocacy,  counseling,  emergency 
financial  assistance  to  help  p>ay  for  medical 
bills  of  persons  with  AIDS  and/or  ARC  whose 
nronthly  income  is  $1.000/mo.  or  tess.  Also 
provides  long-term  housing  and  support 
services  for  persons  with  AIDS  and/or  ARC. 
Call  864-7400  for  more  information  and  to 
set  up  appointments. 

•  Health  Outreach  Team 

25  Taylor  St,  Rm.  508,  94102,  931-7505 
Provides  AIDS  testing  and  case  man- 
agement for  health  and  sodal  services.  Mon.- 
Fri..  9  am.-S  p.m.  Free. 

•  ShantI  Project 

525  Howard  St,  94105,  777-2273 

Provides  support  services  for  San  Fran- 
ciscans with  HIV/AIDS.  One  on  one  volun- 
teer support,  hospital  counseling,  support 
groups,  social  and  recreational  activities, 
transportation,  and  housing  sen/ices.  Hours: 
Mon.-Fri.,  9  a.m. -5  p.m. 

DRUGS/ALCOHOL 

•  Alcoholics  Arwnymous 

Call  661-1828  tor  24-hour  information 
at»ut  AA  locations  around  the  city.  In  the 
Tenderloin,  meetings  are  held  at  623 
O'Farrell  on  Mon.,  Wed,,  Fri..  at  noon  .  5:30, 
and  8  p.m.  441  -9595.  A  TDD#  (661  -431 1 ) 
is  provided  for  the  hearing  impaired  to  call 
between  8  a.m.-5:30  p.m.  Free. 

•  Glide  Church  Facts  on  Crack 
330  Ellis  SL,  94102,  771-2059 

Drug  recovery  meetings  Mon.-Fri..  11 
a.m.  and  3  p.m.  Free. 

•  Narcotics  Anonymous  Hotline 
621-8600 

Provides  24-hour  over-the-phone  sup- 
port and  counseling  by  former  narcotics 
sd)users.  Free. 

•  Tenderloin  Detoxiflcatlon  Center 

183  Gtoldsn  Gate  Ave.,  94102,  255-1786 

Outpatient  program  for  drugs  and  alco- 
hol, Mon..  Wed..  Fri.,  9:30  a.m.-6  p.m.;  Tues.. 
T>iurs..  10:30  a.m.-?  p.m.  Group  and  individ- 
ual counseling. 


•  Ozanam  Reception  Center 
1175  Howard  St,  94103,  621-6471 

Twenty-four-hour  drop-in  reception  and 
detox  center  for  alcoholism.  Focus  on  coun- 
seling and  assessment  of  immediate  needs. 
Alcohol  detox  referrals  made.  Fee:  $10,  but 
no  one  will  be  turned  away  tor  lack  of  funds. 

•  Mobile  Assistance  Patrol  (MAF^ 
2940  16th  St.,  Rm.  107,  94103,  431-7400 

Provides  pick-up  and  transportation  to 
detox  facilities.  Person  must  be  willing  and 
ambulatory.  Operates  24  hours.  Also  pro- 
vides transportation  from  muKiservice  cen- 
ters at  277  Golden  Gate  Ave.  and  525  Rfth 
St.  Free. 

GENERAL  MEDICAL 

•  Halght-Ashbury  Free  Medical  Clink; 
558  Clayton  St^  94117,  431-1714 

General  health  care  available  by  appoint- 
ment only.  Also  available  are  chiropradics, 
acupuncture,  pediatrics,  podiatry,  mental 
health,  audiology.  and  social  workers.  To 
make  an  appointment  for  same  day  care, 
come  in  Mon.-Thurs.  at  noon  for  care  from  6- 
9  p.m.  that  evening.  To  make  an  appoint- 
ment for  care  within  5  days,  call  or  oome  in 
Mon.-Fri.,  from  noon-5  p.m.  or  6-9  p.m. 
Free. 

•  Heelth  Care  for  the  Homeless  Program, 
554-2670 

Medical,  mental  health,  and  social  serv- 
ices provided  in  six  different  homeless  shel- 
ters around  the  city  (in  the  Tenderbin,  Hos- 
pitality House  at  146  Leavenworth  St.,  776- 
2102.  Satvalion  Army  at  341  Eddy  St..  474- 
6364.  and  Episcopal  Sanctuary  at  201  8th 
St..  863-3893).  Check  with  individual  sites 
for  specific  days  and  limes  of  clinics. 

•  Urkin  Street  Youth  Center 
1044  Larkln  St,  94109.  673-0911 

Primary  care  available  on  drop-in  basis 
for  youths  aged  12-18.  Open  Mon.-Fri..  10 
a.m.-6  p.m.  Physical  exams,  sexually -trans- 
mitted disease  screening  and  treatment, 
pregnancy  testing,  high-risk  education,  sub- 
stance abuse  counseling,  condoms,  and 
bleach  available.  AIDS  testing  with  pre-  and 
post-test  counseling  is  available  for  Youth 
Center  clients.  To  become  a  client,  you  must 
register  with  the  Center  between  9:30  a.m. 


and  9:30  p.m.  Free. 

•  ^4athre  Amerk»n  hHealth  Center 
56  Julian  Ave.,  94103,  621-8051 

General  medical/dental  care  offered;  not 
limited  to  Native  Americans.  Sliding  scale. 
Medi-Cal.  free  for  homeless  persons.  Hours: 
9  a.m. -5  p.m.,  Mon.-Fri,  Appointments 
needed  for  physicals,  walk-in  for  emergen- 
cies. 

•  Northeast  Medkal  Services 
1520  Stockton  St.,  94133,  391-9686 

Comprehensive  primary  dinic;  also  den- 
tal, ophthalmology,  social  services,  etc.  Slid- 
ing scale,  free  for  homeless  people.  Call  for 
appointment.  Hours:  Mon.-Fri.,  8:30  a.m.- 
5:00  p.m.;  Sat..  9  a.m. -4  p.m. 

•  North  of  Market  Senk>r  Servk^s 
333  Turk  SI.,  94102,  88&-2274 

Adult  day  health,  social  day  care,  drop-in 
medical  clinic  for  seniors  60+,  and  drop-in 
alcohol  counseling  for  seniors  55f.  Slidir)g 
scale,  but  no  one  will  be  turned  away  for  lack 
of  funds.  Medicare  and  Medi-Cal  acx^pted. 
Hours:  Mon.-Fri.,  8  a.m.-5  p.m. 

•  SL  Anthony's  Msdkal  Ctink: 

105  Gokton  Gate  Ave.,  94102,  241-2687 
Health  care  available  for  women,  nrioth- 
ers,  and  chiWren.  AduH  clinic  at  105  Golden 
Gate  Ave.,  and  children's  clinic  al  1 07  Golden 
Gate  Ave.  Open  on  a  drop-in  basis  Mon.- 
Fri.,  830  a.m.-noon.  Please  come  early  to 
ensure  t>eing  seen  that  day. 

Continuing  and  in-depth  care  is  available 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  1:30-4:30  p.m.  by  appoint- 
ment only.  Podiatry  and  orthopedic  clinic, 
Tues.  from  1:30-4:30  p.m.  Call  Tues.  be- 
tween 4  and  5  p.m.  to  make  an  appointment 
for  anonymous  AIDS  testing,  which  is  avail- 
able on  Tues.,  5-8:30  p  m.  Free, 

•  San  Franclaco  General  Hospital 
1001  Potrero  Ave.,  94110,  821-5166 

Outpatient  ar>d  emergerxry  care  to  low- 
inoome  persons.  Patients  shoukl  go  to  or 
call  the  outpatient  lotiby  to  see  an  intake 
worker.  For  emergencies,  go  to  the  Emer- 
gency Room.  Patient  referrals  Mon.-Fri.,  9 
a.m. -4  p.m  Ctosed  holidays, 

•  South  of  Kterket  Health  Center 
551  Minna  St,  94103.  626-2951 

Complete  medcal  services.  Open  Mon.. 
8  am.-8  p.m.;  Tues.-Thu..  8  a.m.-5  p.m;  Fri. 


B  a.m.-1  p.m.  Drop-in,  8  am.-IO  p.m.  for  an 
appointment  that  day,  or  come  in  after  10 
p.m.  to  make  an  appointment  for  the  next 
day.  Homeless  and  MIA  sliding  scale  for 
payment.  Medicare  and  Medi-Cal  accepted. 

•  Street  Outreach  Servk»s  (SOS) 

50      SL  2nd  Roor,  94102,  554-2975 

Provides  on-the-street  mental  health 
counseling  abng  with  shelter  and  housing 
referrals.  Call  8:30  am-11:30  a.m. 

•  Tom  Waddell  aink: 

50  hry,  SL.  94102,  554-2940 

Urgent  drop-in  care  available  seven  days 
a  week,  8:00  am.-10:30  p.m.  For  same  day 
primary  care  oome  in  at  8:15  a.m.  For  all 
other  primary,  social,  and  mental  care,  call 
before  5:00  for  appointments. 

The  following  clinics  are  avajlat)le  through 
appointment  only:  AIDS  clinic,  Mon,, 
Thurs..1-4  p.m..  Wed.,  8  am.-noon;  women's 
clinic,  Tues..  8  a.m.-noon;  mental  health 
dinic.  Tues.,  1-4  p.m.;  demiatology  clinic, 
third  Tues.  of  each  nx)nth.  1-4  p.m.;  chemi- 
cal dependency  clinic.  Wed.,  1-4  p.m.;  Latino 
clinic,  Mon.,  9  am.-noon.  Free. 

•  Women's  Needs  Clink: 

1825  HaigW  SL,  94117,  221-7371 

Gynecological  services,  pregnancy  test- 
ing, counseling,  AIDS  testing,  family  plan- 
ning, safe  sex  support  groups,  parenting 
educatkin  and  smoking  cessation  dasses, 
and  primary  care  clinic  by  appointment  only. 
Open  Mon. -Sat.  Contact  Cheryl  or  Betli- 
saida  at  221-9315,  Mon.-Fri.,  9  am.-5  p.m. 
to  make  appointments.  Abortion.  adoptk)n, 
ar>d  prenatal  care  referals  offered.  Free. 


DENTAL 

•  S.F.  Dental  Society,  421-1435 

Referral  sendee  only.  Can  kJentify  the 
least  expensive  dental  care  available  in  a 
particular  area  of  town, 

•  Native  Amerkan  Health  Center 
56  Julian  Ave.,  94103,  621-6051 

Dental  care  offered;  not  limited  to  Native 
Americans.  Sliding  scale.  Medi-Cal,  free  lor 
homeless  persons.  Hours:  Mon.-Fri..  9  a.m.- 
5  p.m.  Appointments  needed  for  exams, 
walk-in  for  emergencies. 
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Homeless  People  Who  Died 
in  San  Francisco  in  1991 


November  15-30  1990 


Louis  iVl. 
King  \V. 


December  1990 
Douglas  (i. 
Eugene  C. 

Amos  H. 
Michael  (;. 
Richard  1$. 
Salvador  M. 

Daniel  H. 

Julio  H. 

David  S. 

Jantiarv  1991 

Robert  C. 
Ronald  H. 
Richard  M. 
Cuauhtemoc  R. 
Jeff  rey  D. 
John  L. 
Robert  K. 
Rodolfo  K 
Ricky  C. 
Larry  M. 
John  D. 
Walter  R. 
Andrea  R. 
Michael  K. 


February.  1991 
Angelina  R. 
Daniel  H. 
Robert  L. 
(krald  S. 
Michael  K. 
Joseph  B. 
Charles  D. 
Harry  (;. 


line  1991 


Ramon  C. 
Werner  R. 
Irving  (J. 
Katherine  M. 
Willie  H. 
Jan 
Florentino  V. 
John  S. 

July  1991 
Harold  T. 
(Jeorge  P. 

n-oy  R. 
Dennis  V. 
Jeffrey  C. 
Narci/o  M. 
Francis  C. 
Michael 
Albert  R 


Auiiiist  1991 


Richard  K. 


Nesto  D. 


Kirk  S. 


James  C. 


Blake  L 


John  (). 
Donald  J. 

Jose  A. 
Ldward  C. 


JEM 


:h  1991 
John  N. 
Donna  L. 
Frank  K. 
Michael  K. 
Mauricio  (v. 
John  Doe  #35 
John  M. 

Ai>ril  1991 

Osmin  A. 
Donald  R. 

Juan  R 
Richard  M. 

John  B. 
Millicent  S. 
Adolphus  L. 

Mav  1991 

Lcsha  S. 
Harold  B. 
Herbert  J. 

J.J. 
David  B. 
Clifton  R. 
Nolan  C. 
Joseph  S. 


September  1991 
Larry  M. 
Joseph  iL 
John  M. 
Samuel  E. 
Michelle  D. 
Bambi  S. 
Reva  (;. 
Darryl  J. 
Debora  K. 
Knut  M. 
Theodore  B. 


October  1991 


Ronald  W. 
Joseph  V. 
Anthony  E. 
Summay  R  ■ 
Vincent  T. 
John  Doe  #119 
Michael  H. 

John  1\ 
Jeffrey  M. 
Anthony  L. 
Tina  H. 
Leiand  H. 
Sharon  Y. 
Michael  S. 


November  1-15  1991 
William  S. 
Kim  D. 
James  H. 


Photo:  Phil  Head 

Rgv.  Glenda  Hope  comforted  two  mourners  at  a  memorial  service  for  Don  Ross,  a  World  War 
II  veteran  who  died  of  chronic  alcoholism  on  a  bench  in  MacAulay  Park  on  Afjril  3,  1991. 

109  Homeless  People  Die 


continuedfrom  page  1 

friend's  place,  or  the  hallways  of  apart- 
ment buildings  where  often  no  one 
knew  their  nan>e. 

The  homeless  people  who  died  are 
not  a  true  cross-section  of  San 
Francisco's  homeless  population,  a 
group  whose  numbers  total  anywhere 
from  6,000  to  10,000.  Rather,  they  arc 
among  the  most  hardened  veterans  of 
street  life.  Many  have  long  been  ex- 
posed to  life-threatening  conditions 
including  minimal  health  care,  poor 
nutrition,  bone-chilling  temperatures, 
substance  abuse,  and  mental  illness. 

Drug  and  alcohol  abuse  was  directly 
related  to  the  deaths  of  least  34  percent 
of  those  who  died  this  year,  with  sub- 
stance abuse  an  attendant  factor  in  41 
percent  of  the  other  fatalities. 

Dozens  of  homeless  people  died 
violent  deaths.  Ten  people  committed 
suicide,  12  were  murdered,  and  eight 
others  died  from  traumatic  injuries  or 
head  wounds. 

Eighty-eight  percent  of  those  who 
died — or  96 — were  men.  The  average 
age  at  death  was  42  years.  Violence — 
either  suicide  or  homicide — took  the 
lives  of  six  of  the  13  women  who  died. 

Recurring  causes  of  death  included 
substance  abuse,  homicide,  suicide, 
heart  disease,  and  pneumonia.  Difficult 
to  track,  however,  were  other  likely 
factors  that  may  have  contributed  to 
deaths  such  as  mental  illness,  poverty, 
poor  nutrition,  and  the  AIDS  virus.  The 
causes  of  16  of  the  109  deaths— or  15 
percent — were  unknown  or  unavail- 
able. 

The  youngest  to  die  was  a  one-month- 
old  boy,  who  died  in  a  shelter.  His 
mother  was  a  14-year-old  who  used 
crack  and  other  drugs  before,  during, 
and  after  her  pregnancy. 

The  oldest  was  69-year-old  James 
Carmel,  who  died  after  less  than  a 


week's  stay  at  San  Francisco  General 
Hospital,  where  he  was  being  treated 
for  cancer  and  pneumonia. 

As  it  was  for  Carmel,  the  emergency 
room  at  SFGH  is  often  the  first  and  last 
stop  for  health  care  for  many  homeless 
people.  Waits  for  medical  care  there 
average  more  than  three  hours,  which 
may  lead  many  to  forego  needed  care 
and  instead  wander  off  in  frustration. 

Proportionately,  death  struck  hard- 
est among  African  Americans,  who 
represent  8  percent  of  the  city  accord- 
ing to  census  figures,  yet  comprised  18 
percent  of  those  who  died. 

Mirroring  citywide  representation, 
61  percent  of  those  who  died  were  white, 
and  14  percent  were  Hispanic — twice 
as  many  as  in  years  past.  Four  percent 
were  Asian,  1  percent  Native  Ameri- 
can, and  the  race  of  2  percent  was  un- 
known or  unavailable. 

People  died  all  over  the  dty,  from  the 
woods  in  Golden  Gate  and  MacLaren 
parks  to  North  Beach,  along  the  north- 
em  and  eastern  waterfront,  and  beneath 
strips  of  abandoned  freeway.  Most 
deaths  occurred  in  buildings  and  on  the 
streets  in  the  South  of  Maricet,  Tender- 
loin, and  Mission  district. 

The  months  of  January  and  October 
claimed  the  most  lives,  with  14  each.  At 
least  seven  people  died  every  month  of 
the  year. 

Long-range  solutions  to  the  country's 
crisis  of  homelessness — including  low- 
cost  housing,  jobs,  and  aid  for  substance 
abusers  and  the  mentally  ill — seem  far 
off  and  unreachable  to  homeless  people. 
In  San  Francisco,  the  opening  of  a  drop- 
in  center  for  homeless  alcoholics  to  get 
in  from  the  elements — approved  and 
funded  by  the  city  more  than  a  year 
ago — has  been  stalled  by  bureaucratic 
red  tape. 

As  the  homeless  population  in 
American  dbes  grows,  the  end  to  these 
gruesome  statistics  does  not  seem  near. 


In  Memory  of  Those  Who  Died 


Douglas  Gosney,  62,  died  of  pneumonia 
on  Dec.  5,  7990  in  a  broken-down  car  in  a 
South  of  h^rket  parking  lot. 

Rodolfo  Fierro,  57,  was  found  slumped 
over  a  Market  Street  concrete  bench,  where 
he  died  of  tuberculosis  on  Ian.  7,  1992. 

Angelina  Rodriquez,  57,  dkd  of  lung 
disease  in  her  hotline  hotel  room  on  Turk 
Street  on  Feb.  1,1991. 

Daniel  Joseph  Hurban,  31,  overdosed  on 
heroin  at  a  friend's  Eddy  Street  apartment 
on  Feb.  2, 1991,  the  day  after  he  was  released 
from  Folsom  prison  for  drug-related  charges. 

Michael  Eslin,  42,  died  of  hypothermia 
in  the  bushes  at  mid-day  in  the  Richmond 
district  on  Feb.  3  3,  1991. 

Charles  Dahlquist,  a  67-year-old  vet- 
eran, died  of  heart  faQure  on  Feb.  16,  1991 
in  the  car  where  he  lived  near  Stem  Grove. 

Michael  Kingsley,  26,  died  on  March  13 
in  a  condemned  building  where  he  was  stay- 
ing. Evicted  from  his  apartment  two  weda 


earlier,  Kingsley  had  lived  on  disability 
since  being  hit  by  a  car  in  1989. 

Ramon  Camero  died  of  chronic  alcohol- 
ism on  June  3,  I99I  on  a  foam  rubber  mat 
underneath  a  freeway  ramp. 

Werner  Robinson,  35,  died  of  AIDS  on 
June  3,  7991  after  a  five-day  stay  at  San 
Francisco  General  Hospital. 

George  Paris.  36,  jumped  out  a  fourth 
floor  window  of  a  6th  Street  hotel  on  July  2, 
1991  after  mentioning  to  the  manager  his 
G.A.  check  was  screwed  up  again. 

John  Miller,  52.  was  hit  by  a  car  crossing 
Potrero  Avenue  in  the  early  morning  hours 
of  Sept.  5,  1991. 

Reoa  Grigsby.  38,  died  at  UCSF  Medical 
Center  on  Sept.  8,  1991  as  a  result  of  long- 
term  illnesses  and  recent  beatings  by  her 
husband.  Grigsby,  who  had  AIDS  and 
asthma,  abused  both  alcohol  and  drugs. 

Tina  Marie  Hernandez,  24,  jumped  from 
the  Bay  Bridge  on  Oct.  26. 
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Letter  to  a  Homeless  Friend  Who  Died 


by  Pete  Childress 

On  January  6,  J  993,  Robert  Beishline, 
46,  died  of  alcohol-related  causes  in  St. 
Man/  s  Square  inChinatown,near  the  bench 
where  he  often  slept. 

Dear  Bobby, 

I  don't  mind  telling  you,  Bobby,  that 
I  was  angry  for  a  while  after  you  died.  1 
wasangry  with  you  for  dying  homeless 
in  a  park,  angry  at  San  Francisco  for 
years  of  political  posturing  and  grand- 
standing while  you  slept  in  the  rain, 
angry  at  Washington,  D.C.  for  saying 
your  problem  was  a  local  problem, 
angry  with  your  friends  and  neighlwrs 
for  avoiding  you. 

A  Tough  Town 

I  always  thought  we  lived  in  a  hu- 
mane, caring,  liberal  city,  even  though 
you  always  said,  "If  s  a  tough  town." 
The  liberals  felt  good  in  affirming  your 
dignity,  if  nothing  else.  The  conserva- 
tives didn't  give  a  damn,  so  long  as  you 
were  out  of  sight.  You  pleased  them 
both  by  dying  out  of  sight  and  with 
your  dignity  intact. 

But  you  and  your  damned  pride.  I 
don't  think  you  would  have  accepted 
charity  even  if  it  were  shoved  down 
your  throat.  You  were  too  proud  to  seek 
help  or  ask  for  anything,  and  now  look 
at  you:  sitting  in  an  urn  on  a  funeral 
home's  shelf,  waiting  to  be  disposed  of 
like  an  overflowing  ashtray. 

I  was  so  angry  at  your  dying,  Bobby, 
that  I  thought  of  claiming  your  ashes 
and  entombing  them,  a  teaspoon  at  a 
time,  in  little  blocks  of  Luci  te,  and  send- 
ing them  to  every  politician  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Sacramento,  and  Washington 
with  a  note  saying:  "Since  you  helped  to 
kill  him,  you  can  help  to  dispose  of 
him."  Ifs  the  sort  of  idea  you'd  have 
loved,  except  I'd  probably  go  to  jail  and 
you  wouldn't  be  around  to  visit  me. 

I  remember  your  many  kindnesses. 
You  were  kind  to  almost  everyone.  The 
trans  vestites  who  came  into  the  bar,  the 
Vietnamese  refugees,  the  down-and- 
outers.  You  weren't  so  kind  to  the  con 
artistsand  the  users,  but  even  they  knew 
where  you  were  coming  from  and  re- 
spected you  for  it.  And  you  befriended 


a  lot  of  people  who  needed  friends, 
asking  nothing,  not  even  friendship,  in 
return.  Thosearegood  qualities,  Bobby, 
and  you  had  them  in  abundance. 

A  Casualty  of  Washington's  War 
on  the  Homeless 

Too  bad  you  weren't  around  for  Vet- 
erans' Day  this  year.  We  used  to  have 
fun  shooting  off  a  couple  of  bottle  rock- 
ets in  honorof  theother  vets  who  didn't 
make  it  back  It  was  a  ritual  to  which  I 
looked  forward,  an  informal  rite  we 
kept  for  almost  nine  years. 

I  was  surprised,  though,  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  (V.A.)  had  never 
heard  of  you.  You  said  you  were  a  Viet- 
nam veteran.  We  found  out  that  you 
weren't  when  we  called  the  V.A.  to  get 
your  records,  so  we  could  give  you  a 
military  funeral.  Why  you  would  want 
anyone  to  think  you  were  a  Nam  Vet  is 
beyond  me.  Weren't  you  crapped  on 
enough  as  it  was?  Well,  what  the  hell. 
You  were  a  casualty  of  Washington's 
War  Against  the  Homeless,  and  you 
paid  the  final  price. 

And  guess  what  else,  Bobby.  No  one 
could  find  the  ex-wife  in  Marin  atx>ut 
whom  you  talked,  either.  Were  you  ever, 
really,  married? 

We  also  tried  to  find  your  friend, 
Roger,  the  architect  you  said  you 
worked  with  a  long  timeand  who  owed 
you  several  thousand  dollars,  but  he 
doesn't  seem  to  exist  either.  Where  did 
you  get  all  those  architectural  draw- 
ings, Bobby,  and  did  you  really  do  them? 

I  gave  Graham  the  name  of  your 
hometown  and  he  called  every  Beish- 
line  in  the  area,  but  no  one  knew  you.  I 
guess  we  didn't  either. 

"Ifs  a  tough  town!"  You  used  to  say 
that  a  lot.  Whenever  you  heard  or  read 
something  sad,  funny,  ironic,  or  even 
weird,  you'd  say,  "Ifs  a  tough  town!" 
and  flash  that  grin  of  yours.  You  said 
that  when  Rose  O.D.'d,  and  when  Peter 
went  crazy  after  his  divorce.  He  stole  a 
gun,  killed  a  12-year-old  kid  in  a  con- 
venience store  robbery,  and  ended  up 
in  San  Quentin.  You  said  it  whenever 
you  broke  up  a  fight,  orjy  in  those  cases 
you  didn't  grin.  You'd  just  mutter  "Ifs 
a  tough  town!"  and  go  back  to  nursing 
your  beer. 


The  irony  is  that  Peter  is  treated  more 
humar^ely  as  a  prisoner  in  San  Quentin 
than  you  were  as  a  homeless  pereon  in 
San  Francisco,  not  that  you'd  ever  want 
to  trade  places  with  him.  You  reveled  in 
your  freedom,  even  if  you  were  huiv- 

I'm  sorry  to  say,  Bobby,  that  this 
tov*m  is  even  tougher  than  you  thought. 
After  you  died,  a  lot  of  your  so-called 
friends  disnrussed  you  out  of  hand.  They 
said  your  death  was  your  oum  fault, 
that  you  were  too  lazy  to  work,  and  so 
what — we  all  die  son>eday,  anyway.  So 
I  bought  the  bar  a  round  in  your  name, 
Bobby,  for  all  those  hung-over,  bumed- 
out  bums  who  weren't  working  either. 
They  all  raised  their  glasses  and  drank 
it  down  in  your  name,  but  nv)sl  of  them 
were  just  wondering  where  the  next 
drink  was  coming  ft^m  and  how  they 
could  score  more  drugs  for  the  lught 
ahead.  You  didn't  need  them,  Bobby, 
but  you  knew  that,  didn't  you? 

Protector  of  the  Park 

Some  of  us  missed  you,  though-  We 
wanted  to  do  something  that  wasn't 
necessarily  politically  correct,  like  bring- 
ing some  food,  beer,  arxl  a  joint  dovm  to 
the  park  to  thank  your  honwless  buddy 
there  for  being  your  friend. 

We  never  got  arourvJ  to  it,  although 
I  did  put  a  flower  on  the  bench  where 
you  often  slept  next  to  Lotta's  Fountain 
in  Huntington  Park.  You  took  a  lot  of 
pride  in  being  the  "Protector  of  the  Park" 
until  someone  complained  about  you 
sleeping  there  and  they  kicked  you  out. 

The  coroner  said  you  died  of  "natu- 
ral causes" — damage  to  your  liver  and 
heart  inflicted  by  heavy  drinking. 
Maybe  so,  but  I  think  you  died  of  ne- 
glect. Your  country,  state,  city,  neigh- 
bors, and  friends  all  neglected  you,  and 
pretty  soon  you  began  to  neglect  your- 
self. Hell,  Bobby,  towards  the  end  even 
I  neglected  you. 

I  knew  you  were  in  trouble  over  a 
year  ago.  First  when  you  told  me  that 
you  were  beginning  to  enjoy  living  in 
the  park,  and  then  when  you  started 
wearing  a  tie.  Remember  that?  You 
started  wearing  the  tie  and  telling  me 
that  you  had  a  job  interview,  or  had 


Rot>ert  Beishline 

next  week.  We  all  knew  you  were  ^ing 
to  another  bar  down  the  street  and  drirtk- 
ing  brarKiy  all  day,  but  you  kept  talking 
about  your  job  interviews  and  showing 
your  architectural  renderings. 

By  the  time  you  started  having  sei- 
zures every  other  day,  1  knew  you 
weren't  just  in  trouble  but  in  deep 
trouble.  It  was  because  of  the  brandy 
and  the  seizures,  Bobby,  that  1  didn't 
invite  you  home  for  a  rest  and  a  shower 
any  more.  I'd  wake  up  in  the  morrung  to 
find  dgaret  butts  sitting  on  the  ervd  of 
long  bums  in  the  carpet,  and  I  just  didn't 
want  to  take  the  chance  of  you  burning 
dovn\  the  apartment. 

You  shoidd  have  let  me  take  you  to 
that  oour\selor  at  Swords  to  Pbwshares, 
but  your  damned  pride  wouldn't  allow 
it.  Well,  I  doubt  that  you're  proud  to  be 
dead  now,  my  man,  and  thaf  s  another 
reason  I  was  ar>giy  with  you.  You  should 
have  taken  whatever  help  you  could 
get,  wherever  you  could  gel  it.  Because 
by  the  time  you  started  stinking  of  filth 
and  urine,  even  your  tie  couldn't  buy 
you  access  to  the  places  where  you 
wanted  to  hang,  out  and  nobody  wanted 
to  be  around  you.  Not  even  me. 

Well,  I'm  not  angry  with  you  any 
more,  Bobby.  I'm  sad,  and  I  miss  our 
conversations,  and  I  wish  you  were 
alive. 

Your  friend, 

Pete 


Homeless  Woman's  Hard  Life,  Big  Heart 


c  .     .  J  .  .  PhoB:  PM  Head 

hnends  gathered  m  March  to  mourn  the  death  of  Donna  Lumtord,  a  homeless  woman. 


by  Sara  Colm 

Donna  Lumford,  35,  died  on 
March  11,  1991  on  the  street 
comer  that  had  been  her  home 
for  the  last  three  years. 

Lumford  was  a  familiar  figure  at  the 
comer  of  Eddy  and  Taylor  streets — 
where  she  was  often  seen  pushing  a 
shopping  cart,  cursing  at  tourists,  or 
sharing  a  burrito  or  a  bottle  with  friends. 

But  friends  who  gathered  for  a 
memoral  service  after  Lumford  died  of- 
fered a  perspective  on  their  friend  that 
eluded  casual  acquaintances. 


'T>onru  was  the  first  one  who  gave 
rT>e  a  blanket  when  I  was  homeless," 
said  Qarence  Brown,  who  no  longer 
lives  on  the  street.  "Donna  kept  me 
alive.  She  was  a  hell  of  a  woman.  We 
used  to  drink  wine  together." 

Enue  Buchanan  also  ki>ew  Lumford 
from  the  street.  "Donna  helped  me 
when  I  had  the  shakes,"  said  Buchanan. 
"I  used  to  get  her  a  burrito  and  some- 
times find  dothes  to  give  her.  She  had 
so  much  heart.  She'd  always  offer  to 
share  her  food  with  me." 

Olden  Cooper  knew  Lumford  for 
three  years.  'She  used  to  tell  me  she'd 


been  through  a  lot,  aiKl  she  actually  was 
very  rdigious,"  Cooper  said.  "We  talked 
about  spiritual  things.  She  was  a  good 
person." 

Bom  on  July  25,  1955  in  San  Pablo, 
California,  Luiriford  was  the  mother  of 
five  children.  She  had  been  homeless  in 
Oakland  before  ending  up  in  the 
Tenderloin  about  three  years  ago. 

'She  was  a  colorful,  wandering  soul," 
said  Lumford's  sister.  Sheila  Lumford, 
36,  who  said  the  family,  based  in  the 
East  Bay,  lost  touch  v«th  Donna  about 
three  years  ago  and  did  not  know  she 
was  living  homeless  in  San  Francisco. 

'1  had  been  looking  for  her  for  a  long 
time,"  she  said,  "and  there  she  was  right 
on  our  back  door." 

As  a  teenager,  Doruu  was  ran\bunc- 
tious  and  caring,  her  sister  said,  de- 
scribing how  Doiuu  helped  some  neigh- 
borhood girls,  who  were  frequently 
beaten  and  kxdced  in  a  closet  by  their 
father. 

"Donna's  always  been  the  type  to 
rescue  somebody,"  her  sister  said.  She 
broke  into  that  house  every  chance  she 
got  and  let  the  kids  out." 

Sheila  Lumford  said  her  sister's  life 
took  a  turn  for  the  worse  some  years 
ago  when  her  children  were  taken  away 
from  her  and  placed  in  foster  care. 

'She  had  had  problems  before  with 
drugs  and  fighting,"  she  said.  "But  once 
she  lost  contact  with  the  kids,  she  kind 
of  went  downhill." 

In  the  Tenderloin,  different  people 
around  the  neighborhood  chipped  in  to 
help  Donna  Lumford,  said  Eddy  Sheet 
resident  Betty  Mai^gual. 

'The  Eddy  Taylor  Market  and  the 
newspaper  nun  at  the  corrwr  v^^tched 


out  for  her  and  let  her  put  her  mattress 
there  and  tried  to  keep  people  from 
molesting  her,"  she  said.  "They  gave 
her  coffee  in  the  moming  to  keep  her 
from  freezing.  The  manager  of  the  Al- 
exander came  by  every  evening  and 
gave  her  morwy." 

Several  people  remembered  Lum- 
ford's inclination  to  yell  at  strangers 
who  crossed  her  path. 

'She  had  a  tendency  to  curse  people, 
flip  them  the  bird,"  said  a  staf4>erson 
from  the  Senior  Escort  Patrol.  "But  if 
you  work  in  the  Tenderloin  or  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  Tenderioin, 
you  have  to  have  a  sense  of  humor. 

"I  always  said  a  prayer  for  her  when 
I  saw  her,"  he  said.  "She  looked  like  she 
was  down  and  out,  but  she  also  looked 
like  she  was  doing  what  she  wanted  to 
do.  I'm  r^ly  going  to  miss  her.  I'm 
glad  her  ordeal  is  over." 

Mangual  pointed  out  the  irony  of  the 
coroner  listir\g  LurT\ford's  death  as  due 
to  rwtural  causes. 

'That  just  means  that  being  poor  and 
sk:k  and  sleeping  in  the  street  is  r\atural 
now,"  she  said.  "But  t?eing  sick  and 
being  poor  is  not  a  natural  death.  It 
doesn't  happen  anywhere  else.  If  she'd 
passed  out  in  front  of  the  Fairmont,  she 
wouldn't  have  laid  there." 

Lumford  is  the  fourth  friend  of 
Mangual's  to  pass  away  at  the  comer  of 
Eddy  and  Taylor  streets  within  three 
years.  "Everyone  dies,"  Mangual  said, 
"but  they  deserve  some  dignity.  We 
need  to  recognize  that  this  was  a  person 
whose  death  should  be  noted.  It  could 
just  as  easily  be  me.  I'm  fortunate  I've 
got  a  roof  over  my  head. 

"Etorma  couldn't  fight  for  herself/' 
Mangual  said.  "Ifs  up  to  the  rest  of  us  to 
help  those  who  can't" 


City  on  the  Alert  After  New  Outbreaks  of 
Tuberculosis  Among  Homeless,  HlV-Positive 


by  Sara  Catania 

It  was  bright  and  brisk  outside,  but 
the  corridor  of  the  Ambassador 
Hotel  at  Mason  and  Eddy  streets 
was  dark  and  dank  as  Stefan  Rowniak 
and  Geoffrey  Froner  moved  from  door 
to  door,  laden  with  needles  to  admini- 
ster free  tuberculosis  tests  to  low-in- 
come residents  living  there. 

Rowniak  and  Froner,  co-directors  of 
the  Health  Outreach  Team,  a  federally- 
funded  homeless  outreach  program 
based  in  the  Tenderloin,  are  the  foot 
soldiers  in  a  war  against  a  disease  that  is 
attacking  a  new  population  of  victims. 

"Shelters  seemed  to  be  a  good 
idea  eight  years  ago  to  get 
people  off  the  streets.They  got 
people  under  a  roof  but  are  now 
exposing  people  to  an  un- 
healthy environment." 

-Dr.  Dan  Wlodarczyk 


Hon,  poor  health  and  weakened  im- 
mune systems  make  HIV-infected 
homeless  people  and  FV  drug  users 
particularly  vulnerable  to  the  disease. 

In  the  TB  Control  Center  at  San  Fran- 
cisco General  Hospital,  Dr.  Gisela 
Shecter  treatsfivetolOhomeless  people 
for  active  casesof  TBatany  given  time. 


eight  years  ago  to  get  people  off  the 
streets,"  Wlodarczyk  said.  "They  got 
people  under  a  roof  but  are  now  expos- 
ing people  to  an  unhealthy  environ- 
ment." 

Last  year  two  employees  at  the  city's 
largest  shelter.  Episcopal  Sanctuary — 
which  Prentice  said  had  been  accepting 


Pho»:  Phil  Head 

Wes  Craggette  (L)  and  Harvey  Payne  (right)  recently  got  beds  for  the  night  at  the  South  of 
Market  Multi-Service  Center  at  525  Fifth  Street.  Payne  says  he  tries  keep  his  distance  from 
the  many  people  who  cough  at  night  in  the  shelter  because  of  concerns  that  his  previous 
case  of  TB  from  1 8  years  ago  could  reactivate.  "None  of  the  shelters  tell  you  about  the  TB 
risk,"  one  resident  said.  They  just  lay  down  rules." 


Once  quashed  in  the  United  States, 
TB  has  resu  rf  aced,  pu  shed  to  the  fore  by 
AIDS  and  homelessness. 

"We  want  people  to  be  prepared  for 
this,"  said  Froner.  "If  nothing  is  done, 
it's  just  going  to  continue  to  get  worse." 

What  concerns  Froner  and  other 
health  experts  is  that  TB  cases  could 
continue  to  climb  among  those  who  are 
particularly  vulnerable  to  the  disease: 
homeless  and  HIV-positive  people. 

Last  year  San  Francisco  reported  334 
cases  of  TB,  four  times  the  national 
average  of  the  bacterial  disease  which 
spreads  through  the  air  and  lodges  ini- 
tially in  the  lungs  before  attacking  the 
rest  of  the  body. 

The  high  occurrence  of  the  disease  in 
San  Francisco  has  traditionally  been 
attributed  to  a  large  Southeast  Asian 
immigrant  population,  which  is  more 
susceptible  because  of  lax  health  stan- 
dards in  their  home  countries. 

But  over  the  last  several  years,  theTB 
ra  te  has  i  ncrea  sed  among  Uni  t  ed  S  ta  tes- 
bom  residents.  Many  of  these  new  cases 
are  found  in  the  cit/s  homeless  popu- 
lation, which  is  vulnerable  because  of 
shelter  and  living  conditions.  In  addi- 


This  represents  between  5  and  10  per- 
cent of  the  TB  patient  caseload  at  the 
hospital. 

A  Disease  of  Poverty 

Unsanitary,  crowded,  and  poorly 
ventilated  shelter  conditions  contrib- 
ute to  the  spread  of  TB,  said  Dr.  Daniel 
W  lod  arczy  k,  med  ical  d  i  rector  o  f  Heal  th 
Care  for  the  Homeless,  a  city-funded 
program. 

'TB  isa  diseaseof  poverty,"  said  Bob 
Prentice,  director  of  Health  Care  for  the 
Homeless.  "It  makesintuitivesensethat 
people  who  test  for  TB  in  shelters  test 
positive  at  twice  the  rate  of  people  who 
stay  outdoors."  Two  of  the  health  care 
department's  clinical  staff  have  also 
been  infected  in  the  past  year. 

"Shelters  seemed  to.  be  a  good  idea 


clients  from  the  city's  HIV  clinic  seek- 
ing emergency  shelter — were  infected 
with  the  disease.  Health  Care  for  the 
Homeless  used  a  $5,000  donation  to 
study  conditions  at  the  shelter  and 
develop  new  health  standards — not 
only  for  Episcopal  but  for  all  city  shel- 
ters. 

"If  s  a  big  problem  in  every  homeless 
shelter  in  the  city,"  said  Father  William 
Nem,  executive  director  of  Episcopal 
Sanctuary,  speaking  of  the  potential  for 
tuberculosis  outbreaks . 

Meanwhile,  new  kinds  of  TB  trans- 
mitted by  travellers  from  other  cities 
may  worsen  San  Francisco's  TB  prob- 
lems. Recent  studies  have  shown  new 
strains  of  TB  in  New  York  prisons  that 
haven't  responded  to  medication  treat- 
ment. 


Tuberculosis:  Get  the  Facts! 


What  Is  Tuberculosis? 

Tuberculosis  (TB)  is  an  airtx)rne  disease 
that  is  spread  when  aperson  with  TB  coughs, 
sneezes,  laughs,  or  sings.  TB  usually  af- 
fects the  lungs,  although  it  can  also  affect 
other  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  the  brain, 
kidneys,  or  spine. 

What  are  the  symptoms  of  TB? 

General  symptoms  may  include  feeling 
weak  or  sick,  weight  loss,  fever,  and/or  night 
sweats.  Symptoms  of  TB  of  the  lungs  may 
include  coughing,  chest  pain,  and/or  cough- 
ing up  blood. 

No  one  gets  TB  anymore,  do 
they? 

About  8  million  new  cases  occur  each 
year  worldwide,  with  more  than  22.000  cases 
reported  each  year  in  the  United  States 
alone.  There  are  also  an  estimated  10  mil- 
lion to  15  million  people  in  the  U.S.  who  are 
infected  with  the  TB  germ,  with  potential  to 
develop  an  active  case  of  TB  in  the  future. 

Who  gets  TB? 

Anyone  can  contract  TB,  but  some  people 
are  at  higher  risk,  including: 
•  people  who  share  the  same  breathing 


space  (such  as  family  members,  friends,  co- 
workers) with  someone  who  has  TB  dis- 
ease, 

•  poor  people. 

•  homeless  people, 

•people  born  in  countries  where  many  people 
have  TB, 

■  nursing  home  residents, 

•  prisoners, 

•  alcoholics  and  Intravenous  drug  users, 

•  people  with  medical  conditions  such  as 
diabetes,  certain  types  of  cancers,  and  those 
who  are  malnourished,  and 

•  people  with  HIV  infec1iorr(the  virus  that 
causes  AIDS). 

How  can  I  tell  if  I  have  TB? 

First,  get  a  TB  skin  test.  If  K  is  positive, 
you  will  probably  be  given  other  tests  to  see 
if  you  have  TB  infection  or  TB  disease. 

What  is  the  difference  between 
TB  infection  and  TB  disease? 

People  with  TB  disease  usually  haveone 
or  more  symptoms  of  TB  and  are  often 
capable  of  giving  the  infection  to  others. 
Permanent  health  damage  or  death  can 
result  from  the  disease. 

People  with  TB  infection  (an  inactive 
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case)  have  the  germ  that  causes  TB  in  their 
body,  but  are  not  sick  because  the  germ  lies 
dormant  in  their  body.  They  cannot  spread 
the  germ  to  others.  However,  these  people 
may  develop  TB  disease  in  the  future,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  in  one  of  the  high-risk 
groups.  Medicine  can  be  prescribed  to  pre- 
vent them  from  developing  active  TB. 

Where  can  I  get  a  TB  skin  test? 

You  can  get  a  TB  skin  test  from  your 
doctor  or  local  health  department. 

How  is  the  skin  test  given? 

A  small  needle  is  used  to  place  testing 
material  called  tuberculin  under  the  skin, 
usually  on  the  inside  of  the  arm.  A  return  visit 
to  the  testing  site  is  required  within  72  hours 
to  get  the  results  of  the  test. 

What  if  the  test  Is  negative? 

A  negative  test  usually  means  the  person 
is  not  infected.  However,  the  test  may  be 
falsely  negative  in  a  person  who  has  only 
recently  contracted  TB.  It  usually  takes  a 
two-to-10  week  incubation  period  after 
exposure  to  a  person  with  TB  before  the  skin 
test  will  show  up  positive.  The  test  may  also 
be  falsely  negative  if  a  person's  immune 
system  is  not  working  properly. 

What  if  the  test  is  positive? 

A  positive  reaction  usually  means  that 
the  person  has  been  infected  with  the  TB 
germ,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  person  has  active  TB.  Other  tests,  such 
as  an  x-ray  or  sputum  sample,  are  needed  to 
determine  if  the  person  has  TB  disease. 

What  should  I  do  If  I  have  TB  In- 
fection or  disease? 

Get  required  folk>w-up  tests.  Follow  your 
doctor's  advk;e  and  take  medicine  as  pre- 
scribed. TB  is  easily  prevented  and  cured 
with  medk;ation. 


"If  they've  got  a  strain  coming  out  of 
New  York  that  is  untrea  table,  thaf  s  real 
scary,"  said  Nem.  "If  it's  in  New  York 
now,  it  will  be  in  San  Francisco  tomor- 
row." 

Many  believe  that  as  long  as  there 
are  homeless  people,  TB  will  continue 
to  be  a  problem. 

Ideally,  improved  ventilation,  ultra- 
violet light,  and  air  filters  should  be 
installed  in  all  shelters.  Prentice  said. 


"People  need  to  be  reassured 
that  TB  is  treatable." 

-Hank  Wilson 
Ambassador  Hotel  Manager 


But,  he  added,  such  improvements  are 
expensive  and  no  city  money  has  been 
allocated  to  cover  them. 

"When  the  shelters  were  [first]  de- 
veloped wedidn'lwanttodevelopa  lot 
of  codes  for  them  because  we  didn't 
want  to  institutionalize  them,"  Prentice 
said.  "These  warehouse  sites  were  not 
(originally]  designed  for  human  habi- 
tation." 

Until  funds  can  be  identified,  Pren- 
tice said,  interim  recommendations 
include  fans  and  open  windows  and 
doors.  "This  is  something  that's  sur- 
faced fairly  recently,"  Prentice  said. 
"Once  we  get  a  better  take  on  the  costs 
we  can  get  all  agencies  together  on  a 
joint  fund  raising  strategy." 

An  Ounce  of  Prevention 

Those  infected  with  HIV  are  also 
highly  susceptible  to  TB  because  their 
immune systemsare already  weakened, 
according  to  SFGH's Shecter.  In  1982, 1 
percent  of  TB  patients  had  AIDS;  by 
1990,  that  number  had  soared  to  21 
percent. 

"TB  is  an  important  problem  par- 
ticularly among  HIV-positive  people 
because  it  can  be  fatal,"  Shecter  said. 

An  outbreak  of  tuberculosis  at  Peter 
Claver  House,  a  shelter  for  people  with 
AIDS,  spread  quickly  late  last  year, 
ir\fecting  12  of  the  23  residents.  Three 
died.  Two  deaths  were  liriked  to  tuber- 
culosis, according  to  the  San  Francisco 
Epidemiologic  Bulletin  published  by 
the  SanFranciscoDepartmentof  Health. 

Although  TB  can  carry  symptoms 
similar  to  those  of  HIV — weakness  and 
chronic  coughing — the  fundamental 
difference  is  that  TB  can  be  treated. 

'Teople  need  to  be  reassured  that  it 
is  treatable,"  said  Hank  Wilson,  man- 
ager of  the  Ambassador  Hotel,  where 
the  Health  Outreach  Team  does  much 
of  its  work.  Wilson  has  AIDS  and  has 
been  treated  for  TB. 

Recognizing  that  TB  prevention  saves 
dollars  and  lives,  the  city  has  become 
more  aggressive  in  screening  and  out- 
reach, particularly  to  the  intravenous 
drug-using  population.  Ten  years  ago 
the  cit/sTB  center  handled  1,500  cases 
on  a  yearly  basis.  Today  the  center 
provides  preventive  therapy  to  almost 
3,000  patients. 

That  upward  trend  makes  sense 
economically.  Six  months  of  preventive 
medication  costs  about  $3,  according  to 
Froner,  while  the  cost  of  treating  an 
active  case — which  for  homeless  people 
probably  involves  hospitalization  for 
10  to  20  days— can  range  from  $10,000 
to  $20,000. 

"Getting  people  to  take  their  pills  is 
the  hardest  part,"  said  Rachel  Andrews, 
the  Health  Outreach  Team's  adminis- 
trative assistant. 

The  Health  Outreach  Team's  Froner 
and  Rowniak  use  creative  means  to 
encourage  medication  compliance.  For 
one  man,  an  alcoholic  who  lives  on  the 
street,  they  take  his  medication  to  the 
comer  liquor  store.  When  he  goes  there 
to  buy  his  daily  vodka,  the  shopkeeper 
gives  him  his  pills. 

The  short-term  goal  of  the  Health 
Outreach  Team  is  to  test  all  180  resi- 
dents of  the  Ambassador  Hotel.  So  far 
they  have  tested  116  residents  and  16 
percent,  or  19  people,  came  up  positive. 
Their  long-term  goal  is  to  test  all  resi- 
dents of  the  Tenderloin's  more  than  45 
residential  hotels,and  ultimately  to  test 
everyone  in  the  Tenderloin. 
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by  Midge  Wilson  and  Laurie  Lazer 

The  holiday  season  is  a  good  time 
to  thank  some  of  the  people  in 
the  ncichborhood  who  give  us 
special  gifts  all  year  long. 

For  the  past  few  years.  Sister  Linda 
Berlanga  and  her  staff  and  volunteers 
at  St.  Anthony  Foundation  have 
worked  very  hard  to  keep  the  SHARE 
food  program  alive  in  the  Tenderloin. 
Under  the  SHARE  program,  people  who 
pay  $13  and  volunteer  two  hours  of 
community  service  each  month  receive 
a  food  box  that  contains  $25  to  $35 
worth  of  food. 

SHARE  is  a  demanding  program, 
but  one  that's  very  important  to  many. 
Our  special  thanks  to  them  for  their 
hard  work,  and  our  special  apprecia- 
tion for  their  great  gift  to  us  all. 

Thanks  too  to  Sister  Maiy  Berch- 
mans  from  SL  Anthony  Clinic  who, 
from  the  beginning,  has  been  on  the 
SHARE  board,  and  is  one  of  the 
program's  biggest  supporters  and  best 
advocates  in  the  neighborhood. 

Yes,  we  are  all  shocked  to  hear  the 
news  about  Magic  Joimson's  infection 
with  HIV.  Now  he  is  among  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  all  over  the  world 
who  are  living  with  the  HIV  virus. 

Right  here  in  the  TL,  the  Tenderloin 
AIDS  Center  on  Golden  Gate  Avenue 
offers  counseling,  assistance,  and  infor- 
mation. 


and  You  Program  at  Glide  Church. 

Carolyn  especially  wants  to  thank 
Virginia,  David,  and  Keith  at  the 
computer  program  for  their  hard  work 
and  patience.  She's  looking  forward  to 
graduation  from  the  program  in  De- 
cember. 

Former  Tenderloin  resident  Shirley 
Adams,  who  worked  for  the  city's 
homeless  program  as  well  as  BAWRC, 
just  got  in  touch  with  us  from  New 
Orleans  where  she  now  lives.  She  misses 
everyone,  and  sends  her  greetings. 

Shirl's  son,  Tcdvis,  a  past  summer 
youth  worker  at  Boeddeker  Park,  just 
completed  one  year  of  college,  but  he 
hasdecided  to  take  some  time  off  school 
to  do  a  stint  in  the  Army. 

Telvis  scored  extremely  high  on  the 
honor  test,  so  he'll  get  training  and 
college  credits  as  part  of  the  deal,  which 
he's  looking  forward  to.  Shirley  isn't 
too  sure  about  his  choice,  but  she  says, 
"after  all,  he  is  19,  so  he  has  to  make 
these  decisions." 

Longtime  neighborhood  resident, 
Peggy  Coster,  is  still  actively  involved 
v^th  the  Holocaust  Oral  History  Proj- 
ect, interviewingsurvi  vorsof  the  Holo- 
caust (some  of  whom  are  Tenderloin 
residents).  If  san  important  project,and 
a  very  important  lesson  from  our  his- 
tory that  we  need  to  remember. 

Olen  Simon,  the  Youth  Director  at 
the  Central  YMCA,  wants  to  remind 
everyone  that  the  "Y"  has  great  dances 


Photos:  Doug  NIven 
Four  smiling  taces  at  the  Senior  Action 
Network's  first  anniversary  party. 

Senior  Action  Network  Celebrates  Its 
First  Anniversary  of  Political  Activism 

The  Senior  Action  Network  celebrated  at  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  1111  Gough  St., 
last  month  the  date  of  its  forming  one  year  ago.  SAN  is  an  umbrella  group  of 
senior  organizations  in  the  city  whose  main  concerns  for  its  senior  constituency 
are  Transportation,  Health  and  Safety  issues.  During  the  recent  mayoral 
campaign,  SAN  held  a  Candidiates  Forum,  and  grilled  the  would-be  mayors  on 
their  sensitivity  to  senior  issues.  "We  don't  take  policitics  or  politicians  lightly," 
said  Geraldine  Earp,  president  of  SAN. 


Doanh  Ly,  who  works  at  Dr.  Doan 
Minh  Khong's  office  on  Leavenworth 
Street,  is  currently  attending  City  Col- 
lege of  San  Francisco  (CCSF).  After 
Doanh  graduates  from  CCSF  next 
semester,  she  hopes  to  continue  her 
education  in  the  nursing  field  at  San 
Francisco  State  University  (SFSU).  We 
haveourfingerscrossed  for  you,  Doanh. 

Steve  Haspod,  a  longtime  peer  ad- 
vocate at  the  Income  Rights  Project, 
went  to  a  Job  Fair  at  SFSU  three  weeks 
ago  and  was  called  for  three  interviews 
withtheNationwideCorporationlGood 
luck,  Steve,  but  we  do  have  to  say  that 
we  would  much  prefer  that  you  get  a 
great  job  here  so  that  you  wouldn't 
have  to  leave  San  Frandsco.  We'll  miss 
you!  Good  luck,  Steve. 

Henry  Huynh  and  wife  Jennifer 
Vu — who  own  Tao  Ngo  coffee  shop  on 
Leavenworth  Street— just  had  a  healthy, 
7  lb.  9  oz.  baby  boy  on  Sept.  21.  They 
named  their  little  boy  Bryan.  Welcome 
to  this  world,  Bryan! 

Carolyn  Bonner,  who — along  with 
her  three  children,  Carlos,  Regina,  and 
Angela — hasboen  living  in  the  Tender- 
loin for  five  months  and  has  been  vol- 
unteering with  the  Bay  Area  Women's 
Resource  Center,  sends  her  special 
thanks  to  the  folks  at  the  Computers 


for  middle-school-aged  kids  every 
month.  Also,  his  program  is  hosting  a 
Girl's  Drill  Team  every  Thursday  at 
6:30  p.m.  at  the  YMCA,  220  Golden 
Gate  Ave.  It'sa  great  way  to  gel  to  know 
other  girls  your  own  age,  and  to  get 
some  exercise. 

Rain  or  shine,  the  kids  from  the 
Tenderloin  Improvement  Project  are 
out  there  beautifying  ourneighborhood. 
Many  thanks  to  all  of  you!  Many  thanks 
too  to  Tess  Ventresca,  their  fearless 
leader,  whoisoften  out  there  with  them. 

Frank  Toy,  the  head  teacher  of  the 
Tenderloin's  Head  Start  Program  on 
Golden  Gate  Avenue,  reported  that  Tho 
Quach  had  just  retired  this  summer 
from  her  teaching  position  with  Head 
Start.  Tho  had  been  with  the  program 
for  eight  years.  Good  luck,  Tho! 

After  10  years  at  321  Leavenworth 
St.,  Kim  Hoang  Beauty  Salon  is  now  at 
a  different  location  due  to  an  expired 
lease.  The  shop  is  now  at  246  Leaven- 
worth (between  Eddy  and  Turk  streets). 
So  if  you  need  a  great  haircut  or  a  perm 
for  a  fairprice,  Kim  Hoang  is  still  a  great 
place  to  go. 

Longtime  TL  residents  Roy  and  Peg 
Kirkland  and  their  son  Max  will  be 
relocating  to  Oakland.  Roy,  who  has 
long  been  doing  astrology  out  of  his 


r 


Clean  Sweep  Comes  to  the  Tenderloin 

TL  residents  Ed  Evans  and  Ivan  Vaquer  were  among  40  volunteers  who  swept  up 
40  bags  of  litter  in  the  TL  last  month  as  part  of  the  Clean  City  Cocili tion  campaign. 


So  Long,  Sara 

The  Tenderloin  and  I  are  saddened 
by  the  departure  of  Sara  Colm.  In 
many  ways,  many  of  us  are  active  in 
the  nd^borhood  today  because  Sara 
had  faith  in  us  as  a  neighborhood 
even  when  we  didn't  have  that  faith 
ourselves.  The  Tenderloin  is  truly  a 
better  place  because  of  you,  Sara. 
Thank  you,  Sara,  you  are  one  of  the 
Tenderloin's  true  unsung  Tender 
Champs.  Good  Luck  and  faith.  Garth 
Ferguson. 

Thank  you,  Sara  Colm,  for  helping 
and  caring  about  our  community.  We 
wish  you  a  wonderful  year  in  Cambo- 
dia, and  great  success  in  your  life, 
Chanthanom  Ounkeo. 

It  is  not  often  that  you  can  trace 
changes  in  personal  perception  and 
public  policy  to  a  single  individual. 
But  between  SAra's  work  at  the  North 
of  Market  Planning  Coalition  and  at 
The  Tenderloin  Times,  you  can  see  the 
changes  she  has  helped  bring  about. 

Sara  has  affected  everything  from 
the  way  neighborhood  residents  of 
different  cultures  feel  about  one  an- 
other to  the  way  traffic  flov^^  through 
the  neighborhood.  The  efforts  of  oth- 
ers— to  create  public  parks,  mental 
health  and  alcohol  detox  services,  help 
for  those  living  homeless  in  our  soci- 
ety, and  respect  for  those  homeless 
peofJe  who  have  died — have  all  been 
facilitated  by  her  work  at  The  Tender- 
loin Times,  work  which  has  truJy  made 
The  Times  the  Voice  of  The  Central 
Gty.— Robert  Tobin. 

We  want  to  say  this  about  Sara:  She 
is  always  here.  S*ie  is  a  presence,  the 
embodiment  of  gentle  strength.  She 
has  long  been  at  the  heart  of  the 
Tenderloin's  struggle  to  find  defini- 
tion for  itself.  She  has  been  in  the 
snwke-filled  roonr\s,  the  conference 
halls,  and  out  in  the  streets.  She  has 


been  a  voice  for  those  on  society's 
margins  as  well  as — most  impor- 
tantly— for  those  who  have  come  into 
this  society  from  other  places:  South- 
east Asia,  Central  America,  and  else- 
where. She  has  earned  our  respect 
t)ecause  she  has  met  the  two  tests  we 
value  most:  She  perseveres  in  the 
struggle  for  justice,  and  she  always 
"shows  up."  We  wish  her  on  her  way 
wnth  love,  Scott  and  Glenda  Hope 

Well,  Sara,  I  am  real  sad  to  see  you 
go,  even  if  I  do  think  it's  wonderful 
that  you're  off  to  live  your  passion. 
I'm  sorry  I  couldn't  have  gotten  to 
know  you  earlier  in  life,  because  I 
have  really  enjoyed  spending  time 
with  you  both  at  work  and  at  play. 
Our  conversations — facetious,  mean- 
ingful, and  otherwise — have  been  of 
immense  value  to  me.  I  have  great 
respect  for  your  intelligence  and  clar- 
ity, your  ability  to  step  away  from  a 
situation  in  onier  to  get  your  hands 
on  critical  analysis  while  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  your  heart  and  soul. 
I  have  grown — and  will  continue  to 
grow — from  what  you  have  taught 
me.  Oh,  yeah.  Buddy  Guy  called  me 
the  other  day.  He  wants  to  marry  you, 
but  he's  lost  your  number — give  him 
a  call.  Love,  Greer  Ueuad  (and  Bunny 
Folsom). 

Pasteup  at  10  p.m.  (only  six  pages 
to  go) .  . .  tiie  Lao/Cambodian  Spring 
Festival  in  Boeddeker  Park  .  .  .  plow- 
ing through  the  twoks  at  Bill  and 
Betty's . . .  rewriting  each  other's  leads 
.  .  .  pushing  a  shopping  cart  loaded 
with  papers  up  Eddy  Street  .  .  .  you 
alwrays  had  the  best  jokes  at  Tender 
Champs  .  .  .  your  ideas  turned  into 
one  of  my  evil  editorial  cartoons  .  .  . 
trained  me  to  work  this  eccentric 
newspaper,  and  made  me  a  better 
person  and  better  journalist  (often  two 
mutually  exclusive  things)  .  .  .  won- 
dering how  I  am  ever  going  to  get 
along  without  you  . . .  Tom  McCarthy 


home  and  who  used  to  teach  Tai  Chi  at 
the509CulturalCenter,  has  now  landed 
a  job  and  some  radio  spots  in  the  East 
Bay.  Peg  starts  work  soon  at  the  Yoga 
Journal  in  Berkeley.  We  wish  them  lots 
of  success. 

For  those  of  us  who  simply  cannot 
get  by  without  Roy's  astrological  skills, 
leave  a  note  for  him  at  the  509 . . . 

Dwan  Banks,  former  longtime  resi- 
dent of  the  Arlington  Hotel,  was  seri- 
ously injured  in  an  accident  in  Chicago. 
Our  prayers  go  out  to  you,  Dwan! 

Speaking  of  the  Arlington,  the  509 
will  soonbecoordinatingefforts  to  paint 
a  mural  on  the  hotel's  Leavenworth  and 
Ellis  streets  walls.  johannaPoethig  will 
be  the  main  artist. 


Teen  artists  interested  in  working 
on  the  mural  can  leave  a  message  for 
Johanna  at  346-1308. 

The  509  has  been  receiving  lots  of 
good  feedback  for  "Performance  in  the 
Gutter"  in  Cohen  Alley  in  October. 
People  are  asking  when  they'll  have  the 
next  one.  At  least  five  more  are  in  the 
works. 

The  Tenderloin  Times  has  hired  a 
new  associate  editor,  Jerome  Washing- 
ton. A  good  time  to  meet  Jerome  and 
the  rest  of  the  Times  staff  is  Thursday, 
Dec.  5  at  Sara  Colm's  goodbye  party 
before  she  heads  off  to  Cambodia,  5- 
7:30  p.m.  at  The  Luggage  Store,  1007 
Market  St. 
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Lawyers  Blaze 
Path  for 
Newcomers' 
Rights 

by  Bac  Hoai  Tran  and  Julie  Schef  f 

Challenging  the  San  Frandsco 
welfare  department  for  revok- 
ing benefi  ts  to  refugees  wasjust 
the  latest  in  the  legal  battles  for  three 
lawyers  who  head  up  a  special  project 
of  the  San  Francisco  Lawyers  Commit- 
tee for. Urban  Affairs. 

For  the  last  10  years,  the  Immigrant 
and  Refugee  Rights  Project  (IRRP)  has 
championed  the  cause  of  refugees  in 
the  Bay  Area. 

The  project  has  prevailed  in  all  but  a 
handful  of  the  30  class  action  cases  it  has 
filed  on  behalf  of  refugees.  Since  its 
inception  in  1981,  when  Managing  At- 
torney Robert  Rubin  was  its  only  staff 
member,  the  project  has  expanded  to 
three  staff  attorneys  and  an  annual 
budget  of  $400,000. 

They  have  accomplished  everything 
from  winning  refugees  access  to  higher 
education  once  denied  them,  to  main- 
taining bilingual  and  culturally  appro- 
priate medical  services  that  were  threat- 
ened by  the  budget  ax. 

For  example,  in  the  1982  case  Ha  v. 
Schweiker,  IRRP  challenged  the  termi- 
nation of  refugee  cash  and  medical 
assistance  benefits.  Its  courtroom  vic- 
tory restored  $5.2  million  in  benefits  to 
10,000  refugees. 

Last  August  IRRP  joined  other 
groups,  including  the  Income  Rights 
Project,  in  filing  a  lawsuit  to  regain 
public  assistance  benefits  for  refugees 
who  had  been  cut  from  welfare  rolls. 

The  suit  was  filed  on  t>ehalf  of  a 
number  of  Chinese-  and  Vietnamese- 
speaking  people,  among  others,  who 
had  lost  their  benefits  because  they 
could  not  understand  caseworkers  or 
official  forms  that  warned  that  benefits 
would  be  terminated. 

The  lawsuit  charges  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services  (DSS)  failed  to 
infonn  them  of  their  rights  or  of  official 
regulations  in  their  own  language.  Still 
pending,  the  lawsuit  asks  that  trans- 


lated DSS  notices  be  used  for  non-Eng- 
lish speaking  recipients. 

In  addition,  it  asks  DSS  to  pair  clients 
with  caseworkers  who  speak  their  lan- 
guage and  to  establish  a  multilingual 
capability  to  answer  recipients'  com- 
plaints and  questions. 

In  the  case  of  Center  for  Southeast 
Asian  Refugee  Resettlement  v.  Dumke,  filed 
in  1981,  IRRP  won  refugees  who  have 
lived  long  enough  in  California  to  es- 
tablish residency,  the  right  to  pay  uni- 
versity tuition  as  residents  regardless 
of  whether  they  have  attained  U.S.  citi- 
2er\ship  or  not. 

Winning  the  case  has  saved  quali- 
fied refugee  students  thousands  of 
dollars  in  college  tuition.  Prior  to  the 
lawsuit,  high  nonresident  tuition  fees 
may  have  barred  these  students  access 
to  college. 


Cambodian  Compromise  is 
Recipe  for  More  Killing 


Photo;  Phil  Head 

Vu-Duc  Vuong  was  ttie  keynote  speaker  at 
the  IRRP  anniversary  celebration. 

At  its  10th  aruii  versa ry  party  on  Nov. 
1 2,  celebrated  at  the  offices  of  Morrison 
and  Foerster  law  firm,  keynote  speaker 
Vu-Duc  Vuong,  director  of  the  Center 
for  Southeast  Asian  Refugee  Resettle- 
ment, lauded  the  organization's  work. 
He  noted,  however,  that  the  fight  for 
civil  rights  for  refugees  cannot  end  at 
America's  borders  but  must  address 
the  plight  of  those  still  stranded  in  refu- 
gee camps  overseas. 

"The  American  legal  system  plays  a 
bigrolein  the  world,"  said  Vuong.  "Still, 
there  is  a  long  way  to  go,  considering 
the  fact  that  refugees  in  Hong  Kong  are 
screened  and  95  percent  of  them  are 
denied  asylum."  Human  rights  organi- 
zations have  criticized  theasyluminter- 
view  process  in  Hong  Kong. 
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IT'S  ABOUT  MEN  OF  COLOR 

The  EACH  program  is  designed  by  and  for 
gay  and  bisexual  men  of  color.  EACH  will 
encourage  testing  for  HIV  and  ensure  that 
culturally  appropriate  services  are  in 
place  to  meet  the  needs  which  arise  as 
higher  numbers  of  gay  and  bisexual  men 
of  color  discover  they  are  seropositive,  It 
will  promote  access  to  early  medical  treat- 
ment and  the  full  range  of  social  services. 

For  more  information  on  the 
EACH  program,  call 
864-1214. 


by  Vu-Duc  Vuong 

The  Cambodia  Peace  Agreement 
was  signed  on  Oct.  23  in  Paris  by 
all  four  political  factions  vying 
for  control  of  that  devastated  country — 
the  Hun  Sen  government  in  Phnom 
Penh,  the  non-communist  faction  led 
by  former  Prime  Minister  Son  Sann,  the 
royalist  faction  led  by  Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk,  and  the  infamous  Khmer 
Rouge  still  under  the  leadership  of  Pol 
Pot  and  Khieu  Samphan. 

After  the  killing  fields  of  the  1970s, 
the  United  States-imposed  economic 
and  diplonnatic  embargo  of  the  1980s, 
and  more  than  a  decade  of  warfare 
among  the  four  Cambodian  factions, 
the  peace  agreement  is  indeed  a  wel- 
come relief  for  the  Cambodian  people. 
On  one  level,  the  agreement  seems  to 
pave  the  way  for  genuine  elections  and 
the  emergence  of  a  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

However,  let  us  consider  the  record 
of  the  Khmer  Rouge.  During  their  reign 
from  1975  to  1979,  they  unleashed  a  ter- 
ror and  cruelty  almost  unparalleled  in 
human  history.  They  emptied  all  cities; 
eradicated  centuries  of  history,  culture, 
education,  and  religion;  and  worst  of 
all,  killed  almost  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation, which  had  been  six  million. 

The  Khmer  Rouge,  though  confined 
to  the  jungles  along  the  Thai  border  for 
the  last  decade,  remains  today  the  most 
well  armed  and  comparatively  well- 
trained  fighting  force  in  Cambodia. 

They  control  several  refugee  camps 
along  the  Thai  border,  used  both  as 
citizen  sanctuaries  and  recruitment 
bases  for  its  troops.  But  most  impor- 
tantly, its  leadership  is  still  the  same 
and  its  terrorist  methods  remain  un- 
changed from  Pol  Pot's  "killing  fields' 
of  the  1970s. 

Lambs  to  the  Slaughter 

The  recent  detention  of  the  elected 
leadership  of  Site  8  refugee  camp  along 
the  Thai  border  is  an  example  of  the 
Khmer  Rouge  method.  On  Sept.  30, 
anticipating  the  ParisPeace  Agreement, 
the  Khmer  Rouge  arrested  all  20  mem- 
bers of  the  liberal  camp  leadership, 
detained  them  inside  Cambodia,  and 
denied  a  Red  Cross  request  to  meet 
with  the  detained  leaders.  They  then 
replaced  the  leaders  with  five  hardline 
Khmer  Rouge  military  officers. 

This  takeover  virtually  guarantees 
that  when  the  time  comes,  the  44,000 
people  living  in  Site  8  will  be  repatri- 
ated to  a  Khmer  Rouge-controlled  area 
inside  Cambodia — like  lambs  to  a 
slaughter  house — and  not  to  their  for- 
mer homes  or  desired  destinations. 

The  Khmer  Rouge,  though  despised 
and  hated  equally  by  Cambodians  and 
the  international  community,  is  not 
without  some  international  backing. 

Until  recently,  China  was  op>en  and 
defiant  in  its  support  for  the  Khmer 
Rouge;  it  supplied  them  with  needed 
arms  and  equipment  for  nearly  two 
decades  and  helped  secure  the  Cambo- 
dian seat  in  the  United  Nations  for  the 
Khmer  Rouge. 

China  even  started  a  war  with  Viet- 
nam and  sut>sequently  blocked  any 
rapprochement  between  the  United 
Statesand  Vietnam  "to  teach  Vietnam  a 
lesson"  for  invading  Cambodia— in  the 
words  of  Deng  Xiao  Ping. 

It  was  only  after  the  Tiananmen 
Square  massacre  of  June  1989,  when 
China  itself  became  an  international 
pariah,  that  its  support  for  the  Khmer 
Rouge  waned. 

Historically,  the  United  States  and 
Thailand  have  also  played  important 
roles  in  propping  up  the  Khmer  Rouge. 
The  illegal  bombing  of  Cambodia  dur- 
ing the  Indochina  war  played  into  the 
hands  of  the  Khmer  Rouge.  By  terroriz- 
ing the  population  and  pushing  them 
into  areas  controlled  by  the  Khmer 
Rouge,  the  lx)mbing  campaign  was 
partially  responsible  for  the  Khmer 


Rouge's  victory  in  1975. 

During  thecrucial  years  from  1975  to 
'1979,  the  U.S.  wrung  its  hands,  but  did 
not  intervene,  and  later  claimed  igno- 
ranceof  the  genocide  that  was  going  on. 

The  1979  Vietnamese  invasion  gave 
the  U.S.  a  convenient  pretext  to  refuse 
to  normalize  relations  with  Vietnam 
until  it  withdrew  from  Cambodia,  in 
the  process  pleasing  China  and  punish- 
ing Vietnam  for  winning  the  war  with 
the  U.S. 

Why  is  the  United  States  provid- 
ing the  mantle  of  legitimacy  and 
the  means  for  the  Khmer  Rouge 
to  return  to  power? 

Thailand,  on  Cambodia's  western 
borderand  a  historical  competitor  with 
Vietnam  for  Cambodian  allegiance,  ac- 
quiesces to  Khmer  Rouge  influence 
along  its  border — providing  them  sanc- 
tuary and  allowing  arms  supplies  to 
flow  through  Thailand.  The  Khmer 
Rouge  serve  both  as  a  buffer  and 
counterbalance  to  the  Vietnamese-in- 
stalled regime  in  Phnom  Penh. 

The  remaining  three  parties  of  the 
Cambodiancoalition — led  bySonSann, 
Sihanouk,  and  Hun  Sen — are  plagued 
by  incompetence  or  corruption.  Mili- 
tarily, the  SonSannand  Sihanouk  forces 
are  negligible.  In  the  past  they  had  to 
join  forces  with  the  Khmer  Rouge  to 
fight  against  the  Hun  Sen  government. 

Only  the  Hun  Sen  government  in 
Phnom  Penh  had  enough  military 
power  to  stand  up  against,  but  not 
necessarily  defeat,  the  Khmer  Rouge. 
But  Hun  Sen's  government  is  handi- 
capped by  rampant  corruption  caused 
in  no  small  part  by  the  U  S.  economic 
embargo  and  lackof  reconstruction  aid. 

Democracy  should  be  the  outcome 
of  citizens  making  informed  decisions. 
It  cannot  be  dictated  from  above  nor 
can  it  be  guaranteed  by  outsiders. 

As  has  been  demonstrated  in  emerg- 
ing democraciesinEastemEuropeover 
the  last  two  years,  the  democratic  proc- 
ess can  be  sodistorted  that  the Cotnmu- 
nist  Party  can  be  voted  back  to  power  in 
certain  locations  simply  by  changingits 
name. 

Assuming  that  the  United  Nations 
can  provide  an  effective  peace-keeping 
force  in  Cambodia  (current  estimates 
range  from  2,000  to  20,000  troops,  de- 
pending on  resources),  the  most  it  can 
guarantee  is  the  fairness  of  the  process, 
not  the  outcome. 

By  allowing  the  Khmer  Rouge  to  sit 
at  the  bargaining  table,  the  Uruted  States 
has  failed  in  its  duty  of  restoring  peace 
to  Camtx)dia  and  bringing  Pol  Pot  and 
his  clique  to  justice. 

At  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  Sec- 
retary of  State  James  Baker  condemned 
the  "policies  and  practices  of  the  Khmer 
Rouge  as  an  abomination  to  hununity 
that  must  never  be  allowed  to  recur." 
Baker  also  said  the  U.S.  will  support  ef- 
forts "to  bring  to  justice  those  respon- 
sible for  the  mass  murders  of  the  19709 
if  the  new  Cambodian  government  chooses 
to  pursue  this  path,"  (italics  added).  He 
was  essentially  speaking  out  of  both 
sides  of  his  mouth. 

If  the  Khmer  Rouge  is  so  abonrunable 
that  we  cannot  allow  it  to  repeat  its 
brutal  history,  then  why  are  we — asone 
of  the  countries  responsible  for  starting 
the  chain  of  events  that  led  to  the  geno- 
cide— providing  the  mantle  of  legiti- 
macy and  the  means  for  it  to  return  to 
power? 

And  if  the  Khmer  Rouge  can  effec- 
tively veto  even  the  peace  agreement, 
as  it  has  done  for  the  last  two  years,  how 
can  anyone  expect  that  a  government 
partially  formed  by  the  murderers  them- 
selves will  turn  in  these  same  murder- 
ers for  crimes  against  humanity? 

-Vu-Duc  Vuong  is  executive  director  of  the 
Center  for  Southeast  Asian  Refugee  Reset- 
tlement. 
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HIV  Activists'  Round-the-Clock  Vigil  Enters  Sixth  Year 


Phoo:  Phii  Head 

A  makeshift  kitchen  makes  the  AIDS/ARC  Vigil's  tent  outpost  a  little  more  like  home  for  Tristan 
Niedo  and  others  who  have  maintained  a  constant  vigit  at  U.N  Plaza  since  1985. 


by  Richard  Hurlbtirt 

Two  of  ti\e  original  activists  who 
chained  themselves  to  the  Old 
Federal  Building's  doors  in  1985 
joined  50  others  gathered  at  United 
Nations  Plaza  on  a  brisk  Sunday  eve- 
ning last  month  for  a  candlelight  cere- 
mony honoring  the  sixth  anniversary  of 
the  HIV  Vigil/San  Frandsco. 

Speakers  at  the  solemn  occasion  on 
Oct.  27 — held  before  a  collection  of  tents, 
flags,  and  AIDS  information  displays — 
also  included  several  local  health  pro- 
fessionals, AIDS  activists,  and  current 
vigil  volunteers. 

'This  is  the  longest-running  24-hour 
protest  in  the  country,"  said  vigil  treas- 
urer Larry  Paradis,  a  five-year  volun- 
teer. "Since  it  started,  more  than  126,000 
Americans  have  died  of  AIDS.  Thafs 


safety,  supporters  congregated  near  the 
building,  and  the  24-hour-a-day  vigil 
began. 

"This  was  the  first  dvil  disobedience 
in  San  Francisco  regarding  AIDS,"  said 
Paul  Boneberg,  executive  director  of 
Mobilization  Against  AIDS,  which 
organized  the  sixth  anniversary  cere- 
mony. "What  was  initially  organized 
for  one  day  became  a  nwvement  of  its 
own,  enduring  storms,  police  raids, 
hundreds  of  arrests,  and  earthquakes. 
They  have  accomplished  the  leadership 
only  people  living  with  AIDS  can." 

Other  speakers  at  the  anniversary 
included  Roxanne  White,  executive 
director  of  the  Larkin  Street  Youth 
Center;  outreach  coordinator  of  the 
Black  Coalition  on  AIDS,  Bart  Casmir; 
and  Hank  Travera,  HTV  counselor  at 
Gty  Clinic  and  chair  of  the  Latino  Les- 


Photo:  Andrew  Hiichie 

Back  in  1985  Wesley  North,  an  early  member  of  the  AIDS/ARC  Vigil,  chained  himself  to  the 
Old  Federal  Building  in  protest  over  government  inaction  on  the  spread  of  AIDS. 


one  death  every  12  minutes.  Hundreds 
have  come  through  our  tents,  and  over 
30  membCTS  of  our  family  have  died. 

'Tf  the  dty  were  to  pay  us  for  the 
services  we've  provided,  even  at  mini- 
mum wage,  the  fees  would  be  over 
$200,000,"  Paradis  added. 

The  vigil  began  during  a  1965  dem- 
onstration against  the  federal 
government's  failure  to  respond  quickly 
to  the  AIDS  crisis,  when  Frar\k  Bert  and 
Steve  Russell  spontaneou^y  dedded  to 
chain  themselves  to  the  doors  of  the  Old 
Federal  Building. 

To  their  surprise,  they  was  not  ar- 
rested. 

"The  police  looked  at  us  and  we 
looked  at  them.  It  was  a  standoff,"  said 
Bert. 

Not  much  happened  until  the  third 
day  when  the  chained  pair  were  hosed 
down  by  maintenance  workers. 

To  watch  over  Bert  and  Russell's 


bian  and  Gay  Organization. 

The  Freedom  Song  Network  pro- 
vided musical  entertainment,  perform- 
ing "Keep  on  Movmg  Forward,"  "Stay 
Until  They  Hear  Us,"  and  "We  Shall 
Not  Be  Moved." 

Vigil's  New  Name 

Two  recent  additions  to  the  vigil's 
encampment  were  officially  unveiled 
at  the  anniversary:  a  memorial  garden 
and  an  offidal  name  change  from  the 
ARC/ AIDS  Vigil  to  HIV  Vigil/San 
Frandsco. 

The  name  change  was  brought  on  by 
a  recent  dispute  with  a  former  vigil 
volunteer  over  who  owns  the  legal  rights 
to  the  ARC/AIDS  Vigil  nanv. 

The  memorial  garden  was  presented 
by  its  creator,  Fred  McQure,  and  blessed 
uy  Dr.  Bill  Paul,  a  former  professor  at 
San  Francisco  State  Univeristy.  Paul 


m 
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More  than  50  people  gathered  Oct.  27  for  a  candlelight  vigil  at  United  Nations  Plaza,  where 
the  HIV  Vigil  has  kept  a  camp  for  the  last  six  years. 


died  of  AIDS  in  recent  years.  The 
garden's  narble  slabs  bear  the  names  of 
more  than  30  vigil  members  who  have 
lost  thdr  lives  to  AIDS. 

Operating  24  houre  a  day  with  only 
tents  for  shdter,  the  vigil  has  overcome 
nuny  obstades.  Their  first  winter  in  the 
plaza,  members  had  to  deal  with  sev- 
eral hostile  incidents,  such  as  being 
assaulted  by  passervby  or  hosed  down 
by  workers  from  the  Department  of 
Public  Worics,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
heaviest  rains  on  record. 

Perhaps  the  vigO's  nx>st  serious  chal- 
lenge came  in  1969  when  Walter  Kap- 
lin,  an  attorn^  whose  office  was  in  the 
plaza,  filed  suit  against  the  vigil.  He 
charged  that  the  vigil's  tents  were  an 
eyesore  that  (locked  a  thoroughfare  and 
attracted  drug  use  to  the  plaza. 

Eventually,  the  police  arrived  with 
orders  to  dear  the 
plaza. 

"To  this  day  I 
can't  believe  how 
fast  the  word  got 
out,"  recalled  Ozzie 
Santiago,  the  vigil's 
on-site  coordinator. 
"Someone  made  a 
few  phone  calls, 
and  within  15  min- 
utes over  200 
people  arrived  to 
support  us. 

All  those  people 
who  weren't  really 
involved  had  been 
keeping  a  little 
place  for  us  in  their 
hearts,"  Santiago 
added. 

A  human  chain 
formed  around  the 
er>campment  while 
KapHn,  federal  of- 
ficials, and  city 
supervisors  de- 
bated the  vigil's 
destiny.  In  the  end, 
Kaplin  lost. 

The  dty  granted 
the  vigil  a  land-use 

permit,  on  the  condition  that  vigil  vol- 
unteers continue  to  provide  emergency 
shdter,  counseling,  referrals,  AIDS  edu- 
cation, bleach,  and  condoms  to  the 
public  on  a  24-hour  basis. 

Rusted  Chains? 

IroTucally,  the  critidsm  the  vigil  now 
faces  is  from  the  left 

In  a  Nov.  19  letter  to  the  San  Frandsco 
Sentinel  newspaper  entitled  "Rusted 
Chains,"  former  vigil  volunteer  Wil- 
liam Davis  charged  that  the  vigil  has 


degenerated  into  a  service  organization 
that  has  lost  its  original  activism  aiKl  vi- 
tality. 

Current  vigil  members  disagree. 

'1  don't  know  how  you  could  say 
that,  just  because  we  have  a  land-use 
permit,"  said  vigil  volunteer  Garth 
Ferguson.  "We're  still  there  as  a  con- 
slant  reminder  that  things  are  not  what 
they  should  be  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment. I  look  at  it  as  if  the  City  of  San 
Frandsco  has  joined  in  our  civil  disobe- 
dience. In  a  way,  the  fact  that  we  don't 
ask  questions  (of  cKentsI  is  a  form  of 
protest  too.  it  allows  us  to  help  people 
other  AIDS  organizations  have  said  'no' 
to." 

At  the  anniversary  ceremony  Larry 
Paradis  said,  "Although  the  chaining 
days  are  over,  we  still  seek  to  change 
federal  policy.  Our  very  preserKe  here. 


F^d:  Phi  Head 

Garth  Ferguson,  who  has  camped  out  many  a  cold  night  at  the  vigil, 
pays  tribute  to  friends  who  have  died  of  AIDS. 


our  Moral  Appeals,  and  the  fact  that  we 
have  sent  petitions  with  260,000  signa- 
tures to  Washington  are  evidence  of 
that." 

The  vigil's  four  Moral  Appeals  re- 
main largely  unchanged.  In  brief,  they 
call  for 

•  a  $35  billion  fuTKl  to  find  a  cure  for 
AIDS  arKl  prevent  its  spread, 

•  federal  recognition  of  AIDS  Re- 
lated Corniition  (ARC)  and  an  acces- 
sible national  health  care  plarv 

•  kx)seiung  of  FDA  restrictions  for 

continiud  next  page 
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Homeless  Vietnam  Veterans 
Enlist  to  Aid  Their  Own 


Phoo:  PTit  Head 

Vietnam  veternas  marched  proudly  down  Market  Street  on  Veterans  Day.  Sunday,  Nov.  10, 
carrying  all  stripes  of  flags  including  one  from  the  U.S.  Navy,  a  'Donl  Tread  on  Me"  flag,  and 
the  "You  are  not  Forgotten"  flag  that  commemorates  those  Americans  stiti  missing  in  action. 


continued  from  page  I 

on  the  table,  he  lights  up  and  starts  the 
cloud  of  snrtoke  that  will  drift  t>etween 
us  for  the  next  two  hours. 

The  proHcm  of  veterans'  homeless- 
ness,  he  tells  me,  is  rooted  in  the  pride  of 
these  men:  they  have  been  programmed 
to  stand  on  their  own  feet  and  are  reluc- 
tant to  ask  for  help.  Besides,  Masterson 
continues,  help  is  not  easy  to  get  Al- 
though veterans  are  entitled  to  specific 
ttenefits,  government  red  tape  often 
weeds  out  those  who  don't  "conform." 

Heroes  Today,  Homeless  Tomorrow? 

Masterson's  allegations  are  sup- 
ported by  the  1991  Veterans'  Day  re- 
port released  by  the  National  Coalition 
for  the  Homeless  titled  "Heroes  Today, 
Homeless  Tomorrow?  Homelessness 
Among  Veterans  in  the  United  States." 
According  to  the  report,  approxirrately 
one-third  of  homeless  men  are  veter- 
ans. "In  some  cases,"  the  report  states. 


"the  reasons  why  veterans  become 
homeless  are  closely  linked  to  their 
nrtilitary  service."  And,  the  report  adds, 
"in  some  cases  ...  we  found  that  poli- 
cies of  the  Veterans  Administration  may 
actually  be  contributing  to  homeless- 
ness among  veterans." 

Those  programs  that  are  effective, 
such  as  the  Homeless  Veterans  Reinte- 
gration Projects,  are  so  underfunded 
and  over-subscribed  that  they  are  sta- 
tistically insignificant.  Only  one-tenth 
of  1  percent  of  the  VA's  total  budget  is 
targeted  to  homeless  vets.  ]ob-trairung 
programs  serve  only  5,800  of  the  150/XX) 
to  200,000  homeless  vets.  The  report 
concludes  that  "the  performance  of  the 
VA  could  be  vastly  improved." 

The  response  on  the  state  level  is 
even  less  optimistic.  Recently,  Gover- 
nor Pete  Wilson  vetoed  Senate  Bill  591, 
the  Homeless  Veterai\s  Assistance  Act 
of  1991,  which  would  have  initiated 
some  state  relief,  saying  that  it  dupli- 
cated services  provided  by  other  pro- 
grams. 


Vigil  Marks  Sixth  Year 


i 


Phoc:  Phi  Hewl 

VigH  adMSt  Fred  McClure  made  these  head  stones  at  United  Nations  Plaza  to  memorialize 
the  approximately  30  vigil  \rolunteers  who  have  tost  their  lives  to  AIDS  over  the  six  years  since 
the  outdoor  encampment  tjegan.  At  least  250  people  have  been  affiliated  with  the  vigil  since 
memt)ers  erected  tents  outside  the  Old  Federal  euikJir>g  in  1985. 

that  kind  of  activism.  What  we  have 


continued  from  page  72 

nrwdidi^es  aiKi  treatment,  and 

•  public  condemnation  of  AIDS-re- 
lated  discrimirution. 

Most  would  agree  the  vigil  currently 
spends  less  energy  on  unlawful  pro- 
testing Uvin  it  has  in  the  past. 

"Initially  many  people  involved  were 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  politicians,"  ex- 
plained Santiago.  "Now  [our  membersl 
don't  have  the  kirvi  of  experience  for 


here  are  lote  of  needs  to  be  filled.  We're 
woridng  out  here  every  day  and  nigjit 
with  homeless  people,  runaway  youths, 
prostitutes,  drug  users,  imnxigrants — 
people  whose  needs  really  aren't  being 
met  by  other  services." 

The  vigil  also  erwiches  the  lives  of  its 
staff.  More  than  one  volunteo-  arrived 
there  out  of  sheer  despeatwn,  whether 
from  homelessness,  loss  of  loved  ones, 
joblessness,  or  drug  addiction. 


The  lack  of  response  to  the  problem 
of  veterans'  homelessness  has  angered 
Masterson.  '1  answered  the  call,"  said 
Masterson,  who  enlisted.  "I  did  it 
proudly.  Now  the  tables  have  turned. 
Homeless  vets  are  putting  the  call  out 
and  no  one's  willing  to  go  to  war  for  us 
now." 

Out  of  frustrabon,  Masterson  and  a 
handful  of  others  initiated  the  grass- 
roots Homeless  Veterans  Action  Com- 
mittee (HVAO  in  January  1991. 

According  to  the  Natior^  Coalition 
for  the  Homeless,  San  Francisco  has  a 
hi^wr  proportion  of  homeless  vets  than 
the  rest  of  the  nation.  HVAC  claims  in 
their  mission  statement  that  in  the  nir>e 
Bay  Area  counties  "veterans  make  up 
only  11  percent  of  the  general  popula- 
tion while  among  homeless  people  vet- 
erans are  at  an  alarmingly  dispropor- 
tionate rate  of  30  percent  to  40  percent." 
HVAC  wants  to  win  more  veteran  mti- 
Uements  by  publicizing  this  feet. 

HVAC  boasts  a  number  of  successes 
since  they  t>anded  together  almost  a 
year  ago;  establishing  an  emergency 
overload  shelter  during  last  winter's 
cold  snap;  turning  out  troops  to  support 
SB  591,  the  Homeless  Veterans'  Bill;  and 
participating  in  Stand-Down,  a  three- 
day  event  that  put  veterans  in  contact 
with  service  agencies. 


on  cases,  rather  than  individuals.  Mas- 
terson cites  the  example  of  a  vet  who 
was  a  sut>5tarKe  abuser,  looking  for  help 
to  end  his  addiction.  The  agency  he 
turned  to  told  him  he  could  have  an 
appointment  in  two  weeks'  time.  By 
then,  Masterson  comments,  who  knows 
where  he'd  be. 

What  some  of  these  guys  need,  he 
tells  me,  is  someone  "who  ain't  afraid  to 
say  'Hey,  man,  you're  fucking  up.'"  To 
Masterson,  being  influential  in 
someone's  life  is  "a  much  greater  vic- 
tory than  a  temporary  band-aid  to  a 
small  problem." 

Masterson  has  been  homeless  him- 
self off  arni  on  for  the  past  seven  years 
and  knows  of  what  he  speaks.  As  a 
Vietnam  vet,  he  went  for  counseling  a 
few  years  ago  and  the  therapist  recom- 
mended he  get  a  dog,  which  is  how  Bear 
came  into  his  life.  "Everyone  needs  to 
feel  needed,"  Masterson  explains. 
"Without  that  feeling,  what's  their 
purpose  in  life?" 

Masterson  dreams  of  greater  things 
for  HVAC;  for  example,  a  co-op  farm 
somewhere  out  of  the  Bay  Area,  where 
vets  can  be  self-sufficient  and  produc- 
tive, where  they  can  help  each  other.  In 
the  meantime,  he  and  his  group  are 
doing  what  they  can  on  an  iiKlivklual 
level  to  make  a  difference  in  the  lives  of 


Phoc:  Pt\t  Head 

Ray  Masterson,  one  of  the  founders  o*  a  new  Homeless  Vietnam  Veterans  group,  marches 
cJown  Market  Street  with  his  dog  Bear  at  the  Veterans'  Day  parade.  Masterson's  contingent 
recerved  third  prize  from  the  parade's  judges. 


Outreach  aiKl  advocacy,  however,  is 
not  HVACs  orily  mission.  Sometimes, 
fust  being  available  to  listen  to  a  vet  is 
the  best  help  HVAC  can  give. 

"Ninety  percent  of  the  time  all  you 
need  is  a  friend,"  Masterson  said.  "Ifs 
hard  to  believe  in  yourself  if  no  one  else 
believes  in  you." 

This  one-on-one  help  that 
Masterson's  group  provides  is  simply 
unavailable  at  many  over-crowded 
social  agencies  where  the  emphasis  is 


homeless  veterans. 

'Tifteen  years  ago  1  was  the  biggest 
asshole  ever  to  straddle  a  Harley- 
Davidson,"  he  tells  me.  Masterson  was 
in  the  US.  Marine  Corps,  and  accord- 
ing to  him  his rai\k  "went  uparni  dovm." 

Life  and  time  have  n>ellowed  him. 
Now,  when  asked  what  he'd  do  if  he 
were  given  a  million  dollars,  he  re- 
^X)nds,  "I'd  give  most  of  it  away.  And 
keep  doing  what  I'm  doing  right  now." 
In  that  respect  he's  no  ordiiury  nun. 


PhoD  Ud^ael  Schumann 

Threatened  with  eviction  in  1967.  activists  stood  their  ground  during  a  standoff  with  federal 
officiais  as  the  vigil  entered  its  16th  month. 


'The  vigjl  is  especially  good  for  those 
with  a  diagnosis,"  Ferguson  added.  "It 
preaches  something  and  gives  you  a 
place  to  do  what  it  preaches.  That  is,  to 
help  others. 

"There  have  been  tin«s  when  we  felt 
the  community  was  not  lacking  us," 
said  Fergusoa  "But  every  time  there 
has  been  an  emergency,  they've  been 


right  there.  Sometimes  I  think  the  r>ext 
time  people  will  miss  the  vigil  is  when 
ifs gone." 

The  HIV  VigS/SF  is  in  need  of  volun- 
teers, money,  tents,  blankets,  bleach  bottles, 
condoms,  and  a  consulting  attorney.  For 
more  information  on  the  HIV  Vigil  call 
773S899,  928-5352,  or  wntc  HIV  VigHJ 
SF,  370  Turk  St.,  #3],  SS.,  CA  94102. 
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Frank  Talk 


by  Frank  Salet 

I was  bom  in  San  Francisco  74  years 
ago  and  lived  most  of  those  years 
in  the  Mission  District.  I  now  re- 
side in  the  Tenderloin. 

I  ha  ve seen  many  changesduring  my 
years  in  the  city.  Politicians  have  come 
and  gone — mayors,  supervisors,  and 
other  elected  officials.  At  an  early  age  I 
became  interested  in  politics,  and  with 
that  interest  came  a  strong  desire  to 
make  San  Francisco  a  better  place  to  live 
for  us  all. 

But  here  it  is,  about  40  years  since  I 
started  keeping  my  eye  on  politics,  and 
I  have  not  seen  much  improvement.  To 
the  contrary,  it  has  been  all  downhill. 

In  the  Mission  EHstrict  when  I  was  a 
kid,  we  were  able  to  go  out  at  any  time 
of  the  night  for  a  walk,  and  half  of  us 
didn't  own  a  key  to  the  front  door  be- 
cause we  never  locked  it. 

But  now  we  can  hardly  go  for  a  walk 
during  the  day.  1  have  seen  the  shooting 
of  a  mayor  and  a  supervisor,  and  I  have 
seen,  year  by  year,  the  Mission  and  the 
Tenderloin  become  more  and  more  run 
down. 


Phoio:  B#&i  Richarson 

Eddy  Street  resident  Frank  Salet. 

1  have  seen  children  playing  in  the 
Tenderloin  park,  stepping  over  col- 
lapsed alcoholics  and  avoiding  people 
selling  dope — and  the  children  think 
that  this  is  the  normal  way  to  live,  that 
other  children  live  this  way  too! 

Now  isn't  that  a  helluva  thing  for 
children  to  see? 

Why  is  there  this  wide-spread  dete- 
rioration? Why  have  Hunters  Point,  the 
Mission,  and  the  Tenderloin  become  so 
run  down  and  congested?  It  is  because 
other  neighborhoodsrejectprojectssuch 
as  low-cost  senior  housing  and  drop-in 
centers  for  the  benefit  of  our  less-fortu- 
nate citizens. 

Other  districts  refuse  to  recognize 


their  civic  responsibilities  for  the  wel- 
fare <rf  the  entire  dty. 

I  have  attended  hundreds  of  public 
hearings  held  before  the  Planning 
Conunission  to  consider  projects  in 
nei^borhoods  which  would  address 
the  specific  problems  of  a  significant 
number  of  people.  But  even  before  the 
meeting  gets  underway,  I  have  come  to 
know  what  the  results  will  be. 

The  residents  of  the  neighborhood 
have  been  assembled  in  full  and  vocai 
array,  and,  with  much  beating  of  their 
breasts,  they  profess  how  interested  they 
areintheaimsof  theprojectinquestion. 
But  "not  in  our  neighborhood"  is  the 
inevitable  refrain  which  comes  forth. 

We  accept  inunigrants  into  this  na- 
tion, people  who  are  looking  for  abetter 
life,  but  we  crowd  them  into  rundown 
neighborhoods.  We  have  been  doing 
this  for  decades. 

We  consign  our  seniors  to  the  same 
rundown  neighborhoods,  where  crime 
proliferates.  We  have  been  doing  this 
for  decades. 

Crowding  people  into  these  dis- 
tricts— such  as  the  Tenderloin  and  the 
Mission — only  aggravates  the  prob- 
lems. It  is  almost  impossible  to  lead  a 
good  and  fulfilled  lifestyle. 

The  solution,  I  believe,  is  a  change  in 
the  system.  There  should  be  some  sort 
of  quota  system  which  assures  an  equi- 
table distribution  of  low-cost  housing 
projects  for  seniors,  immigrants,  and 
low-income  people  among  all  the  city's 
neighborhoods.  This  would  force  an 


equal  sharing  of  civic  responsibilities 
among  all  the  city's  districts. 


On  Another  Note:  I  was  asked  the 
other  day  what  I  thought  of  the  mayoral 
debates.  My  answer  to  that  was:  "What 
debate?" 

All  I  heard  was  what  themayordidn't 
do,  and  nothing  about  what  the  other 
candidates  would  do. 

I  did  not  hear  a  single  candidate  give 
a  clear  statement  of  what  he  or  she 
would  do  on  any  issue.  Or  even  how 
they  would  attempt  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  homelessness. 

I  didn't  hear  a  word  about  how  the 
only  way  to  solve  homelessness  is 
through  the  federal  goverrunent. 

Homelessness  is  a  problem  from  the 
East  Coast  to  the  West  Coast,  and  I 
think  it  is  about  time  the  federal  gov- 
ernment stopped  sending  billions  of 
dollars  to  other  countries  and  focused 
on  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

And,personally,  1  believe  that  Mayor 
Art  Agnos  should  be  re-elected. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  goodbye 
loa  lovely  young  womanand  one  damn 
good  editor  who  is  leaving  The  Tender- 
loin Times  to  travel  abroad  and  write. 
Sara  Colm,  we  are  going  to  miss  you 
and  we  wish  you  all  the  luck  in  the 
world. 

Frank  Salet  will  be  offering  his  thoughts 
and  comments  on  issues  that  strike  his 
fancy  in  The  Tenderloin  Times. 


Sarah  Kearney  Leaves  a 
Legacy  of  Spirited  Activism 

by  Sara  Colm 


LongtimeCadillac  Hotel  Manager 
Sarah  Kearney  died  Nov.  14  at 
the  Florence  Nightingale  Retire- 
ment Home  in  New  York  City  after  a 
long  illness.  She  was  76. 

Kearney  served  as  president  of  the 
North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition 
from  1983  to  1984  and  was  active  in 
many  other  Tenderloin  organizations, 
including  the  North  of  Market  Manag- 
ers Council  and  the  North  of  Market 
Development  Corporation. 

Asa  foundingmemberofTenderloin 
Tenants  for  Safer  Streets,  a  Tenderloin 
anti-crime  group  active  in  the  early 
1980s,  Kearney  helped  set  up  the  sys- 
tem of  "safehouses"— marked  by  a  logo 
of  a  dove — that  dot  the  neighborhood. 

Kearney  wasalwaysquick  to  pick  up 
a  broom  and  sweep  the  streets  during 
neighborhood  cleanup  efforts  or  staff 
an  information  table  at  street  festivals. 
In  addition,  she  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Cadillac  Players,  the 
precursor  to  EXTTheatre. 

Bom  in  South  Carolina  on  Aug.  31, 
1915,  Kearney  was  raised  in  New  York 
City.  She  worked  for  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  in  both  New  York  and 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  she  first  met 
Leroy  Looper,  now  executive  director 
of  Reality  House  West. 

"Sarah  and  I  go  back  a  long  way," 
said  Looper.  "I  met  her  in  1949  when  we 
went  to  vocational  school  together." 

Kearney  started  community  work  in 
Jie  1960s  when  she  was  a  block  organ- 
zer  and  tenant  leader  in  New  York 
"ity. 

"We'd  bring  our  complaints  to  the 
landlord  and  we'd  help  him  to  work  on 
them,  press  him  to  do  things,"  she  told 
The  Times  in  a  1983  interview.  "When 
iou  live  in  New  York,  you  live  in  tene- 
ments. You  work  with  [tenants]  to  make 
the  buildings  better.  You  make  sure  the 
building  iscleaner.  You  get  better  light- 
ing for  safety." 

In  1977,  when  Kearney  retired  from 
the  federal  government,  Looper  brought 
her  to  San  Francisco  to  work  with  himat 
Reality  House  West,  which  had  just 
purchased  the  Cadillac  Hotel  on  Eddy 
Street. 

In  the  1983  Times  interview,  Kearney 
described  the  Cadillac  Hotel  when 
Reality  House  first  acquired  it. 

"When  I  came  here  it  was  a  half- 
empty  hotel,"  she  said.  "Quite  a  few 


PhoHi:  Andrew  Ritchie 

Former  Cadillac  Hotel  Manager  Sarah 
Kearney — an  activist  well  into  her  70s — 
didnl  let  retirement  slow  her  down. 

rooms  were  destroyed  and  had  to  be 
rehabilitated.  The  lobby  was  Ipaintedl 
black  and  gold  and  red — it  looked  like 
a  broken  dovm  bordello.  The  elevator 
wasout  of  sight.  It  was  the  first  elevator 
I  ever  saw  that  you  had  to  have  a  key  to 
go  up  in,  to  protect  the  tenants.  "That 
was  because  people  would  run  in  from 
the  streets  and  hold  the  people  up." 

An  activist  in  the  Tenderloin  well 
into  her  70s,  Kearney  once  said,  "You 
have  to  learn  you  can't  just  sit  down 
and  mold.  You've  got  to  keep  moving. 
1  thought  when  I  reached  the  age  of  a 
senior  I'd  fust  retire,  but  life  goes  on — 
you  can't  just  sit." 

Eddy  Singleton,  who  worked  with 
Kearney  at  the  Cadillac,  commented: 
"She  was  a  lovely,  caring  person — a 
humanitarian  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word.  Everyone  who  came  into  contact 
with  her  loved  her." 

Looper  said  of  Kearney;  "She  was  a 
courageous,  wonderful  person.  I  loved 
her  very  much.  She  was  good  for  people, 
good  for  the  Tenderloin.  She  took  care 
of  people  and  would  give  her  last  dime 
to  people. 

"She's  what  the  earth  needed;  what 
the  Tenderloin  needed,"  Looper  added. 

Kearney  is  survived  by  a  brother, 
Russell  Jones;adaughter,Mildred  Jones; 
a  granddaughter,  Anita  Jones;  and  a 
great-granddaughter. 
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AMERICAN/DINERS; 


1.  Dottle's  True  Blue  Cafe  -  522 

Jones  St.  This  all-American  coffee  house 
makes  all  its  dishes  from  scratch  and 
fresh  to  order,  including  strawbeny 
pancakes,  yogurt,  juices,  coffee,  and 
soup.  Lunch  specials  offer  pizzas,  pas- 
tas, and  more.  A  senior  discount  menu 
is  available  from  9:30-11  a.m.  Price 
range:  $1  25-$8.  Open  7  days,  7  a.m.- 
2  p.m.  Breakfast  sen/ed  till  closing. 
Lunches  served  1 1 :30-2  p.m. ,  Sats.  and 
Suns  Breakfast  only  from  7  a.m.-l  p.m. 
885-2767. 

2.  Lhuz  Cafe  -  244  TaylorSt.  This  little 
cafe  sen/es  both  American  and  Filipino 
food.  Some  of  the  delicious  Filipino 
dishes  featured  are:  Minnudo  (a  stew  of 
liver,  pork.  beef,  potatoes,  and  carrots). 
kare  kare  (an  oxtail  stew  served  with 
eggplant,  and  Nilaya{tee\  soup) .  Break- 
fast is  served  all  day  and  a  catering 
service  is  also  available.  Price  range: 
$2,99-$3.99.  Open  7  days.  7  a.m.-7 
p.m.  346-4513. 

3.  Family  Inn  -  505  Jones  St.  This 
restaurant  really  lives  up  to  its  name.  A 
hearty  full  course  meal  includes  hefty 
portions  of  homemade  soup,  salad, 
bread,  a  main  entree,  potatoes  or  rice, 
vegetables,  dessert,  and  coffee  or  tea, 
for  only  $4.25.  Breakfast  is  served  all 
day.  and  sandwiches  are  made  to 
order.Price  range:  $1.25-$4.25.  Open 
Mon.-Sal..  7  a.m. -6  p.m.  771-5995. 


GERMAN 


4.  The  German  Cook  -  6i  2  O'Farrell 
St.  Specializing  in  hearty  German  food 
for  the  last  30  years.  Daily  lunch  and 
dinner  specials  such  as  roast  chk;ken, 
meatloaf,  beef  goulash,  and  spatzle 
(homemade  noodles).  Specials  served 


Fine  Mexicdn  Cuisine 
Fun  Bar 

282  O'Farrell 
397-3356 
Champagne  Brunch 
W&ekends 

370  Golden  Gate 
474-4294 
The  City's  Finest  Taqueria 


with  boiled  or  fried  potatoes,  red  cab- 
bage or  vegetables.  Menu  items  in- 
clude roast  duck,  sauerbruten  and  po- 
tato pancakes,  homemade  soups,  sau- 
sages, and  apple  stnjdel.  German  beer 
and  wine.  Lunch-$4.25-$5.95.  Dinner 
$5.95  and  up.  Open  7  days  for  dinner,  4 
p.m.-9:30  p.m.  Lunch  is  served  Wed.- 
Fri..  12  p.m.-2:30  p.m.  776-9022. 


ITALIAN 


5.  Polo's  Stadium  Club  -  34  Mason 
St.  Italian-American  food  served  in  a 
sports  club  atmosphere  with  thirteen 
27" television  sets  and  a  1 0-foot  screen. 
Serves  breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner,  in- 
cluding specials  such  as  stuffed  pork 
chops  and  short  ribs.  Senior  discounts 
offered.  Price  range:  $6.50-$12.50. 
Open  7  days,  6  a.m.-2  a.m.  362-7719. 
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MEXICAN, 


6.  Carlos  Goldstein's  -  280  O'Farrell 
St.  Sen/es  fine  Mexican  food  including 
came  asada  and  fajitas,  as  well  as 
seafood  and  a  weekend  champagne 
brunch.  Full  bar  service  available.  Price 
range:  $4  95-$11.95.  Open  7  days,  11 
a.m.-l  1  p.m.  for  dinner;  bar  is  open  until 
2  a.m.  397-3356. 

7  Carlos  Goldstein's  Tijuana 
Taqueria  -  370  Goklen  Gate  Ave.  This 
fast  food  establishment  sen/es  the  best 
nachos  in  town  in  addition  to  such  stan- 
dard South-of-the-Border  tare  as  burri- 
tos  and  tacos.  Daily  lunch  specials  in- 
clude entree,  salad,  beans,  and  rice  for 
$5.25.  Price  range:  $2.95-$6.25.  Open 
Mon.-Fri..  10  a.m. -5  p.m.  474-4294. 


VIETNAMESE 


8.  Due  Ky  Restaurant  •  49i  Ellis  St. 
A  top  vote-getter  inthe  1989  Tendertoin 
T/mes  restaurant  contest.  Items  include 
catfish  hot  !^  5  .-l  r  sc.  J .1  rO^'ood  lire  pot. 
and  barbecued  porK  over  rice.  Price 
range:  $3-$4.75.  Open  7  days.  9  a.m.-9 
p.m.  928-5188. 

9.  The  Plnl<  Flamingo  -  Pho  Cong 

Ly  -  448  Larkin  St.  Vietnamese  and  Chi- 
nese food,  from  mild  to  spicy.  Special- 
ties include  red  snapper  in  a  black  bean 
and  ginger  sauce,  chicken  in  coconut 
curry,  and  the  best  beef  kebabs  and 
imperial  rolls  in  town.  Vegetarian  dishes 
served  as  well.  Lunch  and  dinner  from 
$2.95-$6.50  Lunches  include  soup,  tea, 
and  fortune  cookies.  Open  Mon.-Sat.  1 0 
a.m.-9  p.m.  685-0965. 

10.  Tu  l^n  -  8  Sixth  St.  Vietnamese 
restaurant  featuring  imperial  rolls.  porl< 
shish  kebabs  with  rice  noodles,  and  rice 
dishes  such  pineapple  with  beef.  Price 
range:  $3.45-$5.45.  Open  6  days,  11 
a.m.-9  p.m.  Closed  Sun.  626-0927, 

4t  ^Ustings  are  paid  advertisements 


Coofe 

serving  hooiemade] 
German  food  for 
^  years 

FREE  SOUP  WHH  MEA1 
FOR  SesJIORS 

Dinner  4-9:30 
everyday 

Umdi  12-2:30 
WJH,F 
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Kopens  Ice  Cream 

O  Sundaes 
O  Malts 

O  Banana  Splits 
O  Cones 

O  Root  Beer  Floats 
O  Shakes 

We  make  our  own  ice  cream  daily! 

455  Ellis  Street  betvi^een  Jones  and  Leavenworth 
Open  everyday 


Dlic  Ky  Restaurant 


We  serve  all  kinds  of  Chinese  and 
Vietnamese  foods  such  as: 

•  Seafood  rice  noodle  soup  or  seafood  egg  noodle  soup 

•  Egg  mixed,  shredded  &  BBQ  pork  over  rice 

•  Imperial  Roil  &  BBQ  pork  with  rice  noodle 

•  Sauteed  prawn  with  pepper  and  salt 

•  Combination  chow  fun  or  chow  mein 

•  Sauteed  catfish  cooked  in  clay  pot 

•  Catfish  hot  &  sour  soup  •  Shrimp  &  jellyfish  salad 

•  Seafood  fire  pot  *  Chicken  salad 

Nha  hang  chung  toi  co  nhieu 
mon  an  Hoa  va  Viet  nhu: 

•  Hu  ti^u  hay  mi  seafood 


Liau  seafood 


•  Hu  tieu  hay  mi  xao  thap  c3m 

•  Canh  chua  ca  bSng  lao 

•  Ca  kho  t^ 

•  Tom  rang  mufti 


•  Com  xudn  bi  cha 

•  Bun  cha  gio  thit  nilrfng 

•  di  sOa  tSm 

i  ga  xe  phay 


in  w    LJ       f  V 


491  ELLIS  street" 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 


'UiS1SUni5itf6J 

open  Daily:  9KX)  a.m.-9:00  p.m. 

(415)  928-5188 
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'Spirit  of  the  Streets'  Weaves 
Life  Stories  in  Verse  and  Song 


by  Eric  Robertson 

Souped-up  soul  belted  out  by  The 
Funkstersand  street  talk  compiled 
intoa  play  were  part  of  theartistic 
smorgasbord  served  up  at  the  "Spirit  of 
the  Streets"  event  last  month  at  St. 
Boniface  Church. 

With  inspiration  provided  by  every- 
thing from  the  wilds  of  Alaska  to  the 
gritty  streets  of  the  Tenderloin,  artists, 
poets,  and  musicians  came  together 
Nov.  16  to  celebrate  the  Tenderloin 
Reflection  and  Education  Center's 
(TREC)  10th  anniversary  as  a  learning 
and  resource  center  for  homeless  people 
and  Tenderloin  residents. 

From  its  third  floor  offices  next  to  St. 
Boniface  Church,  135  Golden  Gate  Ave., 
TREC  has  been  a  living  laboratory  over 


the  last  decade  for  Tenderloin  music 
and  the  arts,  providing  a  library  and  art 
studio,  as  well  as  classes  in  writing, 
spirituality,  and  painting.  An  annual 
budget  of  $60,0(X)  donated  from  indi- 
viduals and  foundations  helps  pay  for 
the  center's  three  part-time  staffers  and 
six  teachers. 

Risingoutof  theadversityand  injus- 
tice they  chronicled,  the  artists  seemed 
to  underscore  Tenderloin  unity  in  their 
performances,  while  paying  tribute  to 
individual  freedom  and  diversity. 

"Although  things  may  seem  cluttered 
at  times,  we  start  from  p>eoplc's  experi- 
ence and  grow  out  from  there.  This  is  a 
place  to  celebrate  our  resistance,"  said 
TREC  Program  Director  Ben  Clarke, 
introducing  the  day's  events. 

Two  renowned  Tenderloin  poets. 


Photo:  Phil  Head 

Poet  Mary  TallMountain  read  from  her  writings  at  "Spirit  of  the  Streets"  last  month. 


EXITheatre's  'Antieone' 


The  Funksters  and  Daphne  Benson  laid  down 
eclectic  gathering. 

Mary  TallMountain  and  Rhett  Stuart, 
started  the  morning  off,  reading  from 
some  of  their  published  works. 

Together  they  read  a  one-act  play 
written  by  TallMountain  entitled 
"Drying  Out."  The  play  recounts  a 
reunion  between  two  Tenderloin 
friends,  Wizzard  and  Sally.  Wizzard 
tells  of  his  change  for  the  better,  of  how 
he  has  gone  into  business  washing  car 
windshields,  and  how  he's  given  up  the 
bottle  for  peach  ice  cream.  Despite  his 
entrepreneurship  and  sobering-up,  he 
still  prefers  the  streets,  living  in  back  of 
St.  Boniface  Church,  where  he  acts  as 
protector  and  watchdog. 

Stuarf  s  poems  take  inspiration  from 
city  life.  In  "Reaction"  he  laments  the 
decay  of  downtown  Newport  News, 
Va.,and  thesubsequentlossof  the  social 
fabric  of  community.  In  contrast,  sa- 
credness  of  the  earth  is  at  the  core  of 
Tall  Mountain's  poetry.  In  her  last  two 
poems,  shespeaksof  her  kindred  spirit, 
the  wolf. 

If  TallMountain  and  Stuart  gave  the 
audience  the  wake-up  cal^and  coffee, 
the  music  that  came  next  provided  the 
grits  and  bacon  that  made  them  jump 
out  of  bed. 


Dramatic  Luster  Missing  from  Brecht's  Classic 


by  Dan  Field 

Few  modem  plays  touch  on  such 
epic  themes  as  the  death  of  a 
loved  one  or  the  decline  of  an 
inhumane  tyrant  as  Bertolt  Brecht's  1948 
version  of  Sophocles'  tragedy  "An- 
tigone." 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  a  thea- 
ter company  would  be  attracted  to  ma- 
terial like  this.  For  sheer  volume  of  life- 
and-deathdramaticsituatior\sand  juicy, 
to-die-foractingroles,  "Antigone"  can't 
be  beat. 

"Antigone"  is  not  without 
its  assets,  however.  Once 
again,  EXITheatre's  technical 
staff  has  done  an  excellent  job 
in  creating  a  finely  detailed  set 
in  a  limited  space. 

It  was  thus  unfortunate  that  with 
such  a  wonderful  text,  the  EXITheatre 
cast  and  crew  couldn't  come  up  with  a 
more  invigorating  production  last 
month.  Their  version  isn't  bad,  really, 
but  given  the  potential  of  the  piece,  it 
would  be  inaccurate  to  classify  it  as 
anything  other  than  a  disappointment. 

From  the  opening  scene,  in  which 
two  sisters  (Antigone  and  Ismene)  lis- 
ten to  the  death  screams  of  their  dear 
brother,  to  the  play's  tragic  conclusion, 
only  rarely  does  it  seem  that  anything  is 
truly  at  stake  with  the  characters  on 
stage. 

A  glaring  inconsistency  exists  be- 
tween what  the  actors  tell  the  audience 
using  Brecht's  language  and  what  they 
show  with  their  verbal  inflection  and 
body  movements.  Many  cast  members 
giving  dramatic  speeches  stand  rigid 
and  rely  ona  monotone  delivery,  which 


soonbecomesdistractingand  isat  times 
inappropriate. 

Antigone's  (Jubilith  Moore)  power- 
fully written  soliloquy  at  the  play's 
conclusion,  for  example,  in  which  she 
claims,  "\  want  life,  not  death,"  is  ut- 
tered in  the  same  cool  and  distant 
manner  as  most  of  her  other  lines.  Here 
is  a  woman  who  has  just  been  sen- 
tenced to  death,  yet  she  seems  as  re- 
laxed and  composed  as  at  any  other 
point  in  the  play. 

Earle  Hugens  livens  things  up  a  bit 
asthe  tyrannical  Kreon.  Unlike  theother 
cast  members,  who  perhaps  give  a  too 
subdued  reading  of  their  lines,  Hugens 
often  raises  his  voice  to  a  near-deafen- 
ing level.  Unfortunately,  "Antigone"  is 
Greek  tragedy,  not  the  name  of  a  new 
heavy  metal  band,  and  Hugens'  bois- 
terous outbursts  seem  curiously  out  of 
place. 

"Antigone"  is  not  without  its  assets, 
however.  Once  again,  EXITheatre's 
technical  staff  has  done  an  excellent  job 
in  creating  a  finely  detailed  set  in  a 
linutcd  space.  Loraine  Lewin  gives  a 
haunting  performance  as  Tiresius,  the 
blind  mystic  who  predicts  a  bleak  fu- 
ture for  her  dty.  And,  finally,  percus- 


sionist Pangou  provides  some  fine 
rhythm  during  the  play's  lagging  sec- 
tions. 

Perhaps  EXITheatre's  passive,  dis- 
tant reading  of  the  play  would  have 
worked  betterifDirector  Robert  Hinish 
decided  to  stay  with  Sophocles'  origi- 
nal text  instead  of  turning  to  Brechf  s 
1948  revision.  Perhaps  not. 

In  any  case,  "Antigone"  is  not  a  total 
waste  of  time.  For  those  who  have  never 
read  the  play,  EXITheatre's  production 
is  worth  seeing,  if  for  nothing  else  than 
to  be  exposed  to  Sophocles/Brechf  s 
multi-themcd  work. 


Photo  Phil  Head 

some  righteous  soul  at  the  Reflection  Center's 

Elijah  Hudspeth,  better  known  as 
Chain,  crooned  out  hearty,  choked-up 
soul  and  blues  like  "Baby  I  Need  Your 
Loving"  and  "Why  i  Sing  the  Blues." 
Playing  bass,  drun«,  and  guitar.  Ten- 
derloin performers  The  Funksters 
brought  people  to  their  feel  with  their 
rousing  funk/soul  mix.  The  four- 
member  group  performed  original 
scores  as  well  as  funk  classics  like  Rick 
James'  "Kii\ky  Girl"  and  "ItFeelsGood" 
by  the  Oakland-based  band  Tony!  Toni! 
Tone! 

Following  the  music  and  a  hot  spa- 
ghetti lunch  prepared  by  Food  Not 
Bombs,  five  women  from  TREC's 
Womens  Writers  Workshop  read  their 
poems.  The  works  ranged  from  the 
dignified,  rhythmic  poetry  of  Jo  Vuke- 
lich  to  the  illusory,  sometimes  mystic 
poetry  of  Monica  Lopez.  In  one  poem, 
Lopez  beautifully  describes  a  woman 
calmly  feeding  pigeons,  sitting  lotus- 
style  among  a  gentle  sea  of  moving 
birds. 

As  afternoon  settled  in,  the  event 
split  into  a  number  of  workshops.  One 
group  presented  a  play  called  "Voices 
in  the  Streets."  Organized  by  TREC 
playwriting  workshop  director  Martha 
Stookey,  the  play  is  a  jumble  of  Tender- 
loin street  monologues  and  dialogues 
brought  in  by  workshop  participants. 

Tenderloin  drummer  and  pianist 
Troy  Spurlock  applauded  TREC's  mu- 
sic workshops.  "Some  people  on  the 
streets  don't  come  inbecause  they  don't 
(think  theyl  have  musical  ability,"  he 
said.  "But  this  is  a  place  to  cultivate  it." 


INDIA 
GIFTS  &  FOODS 


LowyDiscount  Prices! 

Complete  Selections 
Artjst  Materials 

•  Fine  Art 
Graphic  Supplies  •Furniture 

San  Francisco  Oakland 
612  Mission        5301  Bioadwoy 

oi  rouitrv  81  a<  CoUaga 

777-ARTS  658ARTS 
FAX  777-1877        FAX  658-8409 
Open  7  Days  A  Week 

Mon,  thru  m  9  to  7.  Sal  Sun.  lU 


907  Post  St. 
771-5041 


Specializing  in 
foods  from  India" 

Spices  •  Pickles  •  Dalis  •  Papads 


$4.50 
Chicken  Curry 
2  Vegetable  Curries, 
Dall  &  Rice 


$3.50 
2  Vegetable  Curries. 
Dall  &  Rice 


"Fresh,  crisp  samosas  and  India 
sweets  available  everyday." 

Open  Sam  -  7pm  everyday! 


Massis  Flowers 

"At  Your 
Service" 


open  9:30am  -  7:00pm 
Closed  Tuesdays  &  Sundays 
603  Larkin  Street  (near  Eddy) 
(415)771-7735 


HomcfTudr  SaUiK  Soupa 
Natural  Neahh  Drinkf 


Moft.-Fri.  ^J0a.m.-4r]0piiiL 

10  Mason 
781-d450 

FmMy  Squeezed  Men 
f  roKffi  VoipNl 
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calendar 


compiled  by  Dave  Sanders 
Tuesday,  December  3: 

Four-L«gg«d  Friends:  The  S.F.  SPCA  will 
be  showing  adopiable  animals  through  Dec. 
28  in  Gump's  display  window.  Union  Square, 
10a.m.-6p,m.  For  info  call  554-3000.  Free. 
B«  a  Star:  An  open  mike  for  music,  poetry, 
comedy,  and  dance  is  featured  every  Tues- 
day at  the  509  Cultural  Ctr..  509  Ellis  St. 
Sign-ups,  7:30  p.m;  show  begins  at  8  p.m. 
Emcee  and  sound  provided.  Donation;  $3. 
No  one  will  be  turned  away  for  lack  of  funds. 

Thursday,  December  5: 
Music  and  Arts  Faire:  North  and  South  of 
Market  Adult  Day  HeaHh  Ctr.  will  hold  their 
Fourth  Annual  Holiday  Music  and  Arts  Faire. 
featuring  music,  bake  and  crafts  sales,  and 
a  raffle  for  prizes.  55  Mabini  St..  4-6  p.m. 
Donation:  $5. 

Friday,  December  6: 

Transform  Your  Life:  Meditation  classes 
are  held  every  Friday  at  the  Central  YMCA. 
220  Golden  Gale  Ave. ,  7-  8  p.m.  For  info  call 
681-5419.  Free. 

Children's  Chess  Club:  For  all  ages  every 
Friday.  Go  and  ChineseA/ietnamese.  Japa- 
nese, and  Korean  chess  are  also  featured. 
Main  Library,  Children's  Dept..  Lar^in  and 
McAllister  sts.,  3-6  p.m.  Free. 

Saturday,  December  7: 

Christmas  Concert:  The  S.F.  Recreation 
Symphony  and  the  S.F.  City  Chorus  will 
perform  a  holiday  concert  featuring  Bach's 
Christmas  Oratorio.  Mozart's  Missa  Solem- 
nis.  and  favorite  Christmas  carols.  St.  Agnes 
Church.  1025  Masonic  Ave.,  8  p.m.  Free. 
Russian  Stories  for  Children:  Storyteller 
Or.  Artiom  Soloveychik  will  share  his 
country's  folklore  with  ages  6  and  older  at 


'eaJ<fast  &  jOuncfi 
^amricm  &  fJF'Uipino 

food 


2  LUNCH 
ITEMS 

$2.99  ! 


3  LUNCH 
ITEMS 

S3.99  ! 


244  TAYLOR  ST. 
(Betwetn  ELLIS  &  EDDY) 
346  -4513 


the  Main  Library,  Children's  Dept..  Larkin 
and  McAllister  sts..  2  p.m.  Free. 
Stories  to  See  and  Hear:  Marti  Goddard  of 
Deaf  Services  will  tell  stories  in  English  and 
American  Sign  Language  for  ages  6  and 
older.  Main  Library,  Lurie  Room,  Larkin  and 
McAllister  sts..  2  p.m.  Free. 

Monday,  December  9: 

Nuclear  Thinking:  Nigerian  author,  poet, 
and  philosopher  Anthony  A.  Aiya-Oba  shares 
his  thoughts  the  second  Monday  of  each 
month  at  the  509  Cultural  Ctr..  509  Ellis  St.. 
8  p.m.  Donation  requested,  but  no  one  will 
be  turned  away  for  lack  of  funds. 

Tuesday,  December  10: 

Children's  Film:  The  films  "Chairy  Tale." 
"Strega  Nona."  and  "The  Twelve  Days  of 
Christmas"  will  be  shown  for  ages  3-5.  Chi- 
natown Library.  1 135  Powell  St..  10. 10:30. 
and  11  a.m..  and  1:30  p.m.  Will  also  be 
shownforages6-13Dec.  11  at  4  p.m,  Free. 

Wednesday,  December  11: 

More  Children's  Films:  The  film  "Decem- 
ber Fantasies"  will  be  shown  for  for  ages  3- 
SatlOand  11  a.m.,  and  forages  6-13at3:30 
p.m.  Main  Library.  Larkin  and  McAllister  sts. 
Will  also  be  shown  Dec.  1 2  for  ages  3-5  at  1 0 
and  1 1  a.m..  and  2  p.m.  Free. 

Thursday,  December  12: 

Tree  Lighting:  S.F.'s  Official  Living  Christ- 
mas Tree  will  be  lit  accompanied  by  carol- 
ing, entertainment,  and  the  arrival  of  Santa 
Claus.  Golden  Gate  Park,  McLaren  Lodge. 
Fell  and  Stanyan  sts..  5:30  p.m.  Free. 
Battleship  Potemkin:  Eisenstein  s  silent 
film  "Battleship  Potemkin"  will  be  shown  at 
noon.  Main  Library.  Lurie  Room.  Larkin  and 
McAllister  sts.  Free. 

Children's  Stories  and  Crafts:  Ages  6  and 
older  can  create  Christmas  cards  and  more, 
at  the  Main  Library.  Children's  Dept.,  Larkin 
and  McAllister  sts..  3:30  p.m.  Will  also  be 
held  Dec.  19.  Free. 


blue^a/ 


LAMP 


BLUES. 


ROCK. 

EVERY  NITE ! 
561  GEARY 
885-1464 


Can  Your  Non-Profit  Afford 
Not  to  Have  this  Directory? 


Reversing  the  Flow 

A  Community  Guide  to  Bay  Area 
Corporate  Giving  Programs 


1991  Edition:  Up-to-date  info  on  over  100 
Bav  Area  corporate  giving  programs 


Fully  indexed  by  subject  and  location, 
cross-referenced  for  in-kind  donations 

Articles  by  experts  from  corporations 
and  community  groups  showing  how  to  (jet 
funding  even  as  donations  ark  dropping 

140  pages  of  vital  information  for  $39.95! 


Orders  must  be  pre-paid.  Make  checks  payable  to  Center  for 
Third  World  Organizing.  3861  Marlin  Luther  King  Jr.  Way. 
Oakland.  CA  94609.  No  phone  or  COD  orders  please. 


Saturday,  December  14: 

Library  Celebration:  A  new  African  and 
At r lean -American  history  and  culture  collec- 
tion will  be  unveiled,  accompanied  by  music 
and  entertainment  to  celebrate  the  holidays 
and  the  silver  anniversary  of  the  Western 
Addrtion  Library,  1 550  Scott  St.,  3  p.m.  Free. 
Children's  Show:  Chris  Abbe's  "Holiday 
Magic'  will  be  shown  for  ages  6  and  older  at 
the  Main  Library.  Children's  Dept.,  Larkin 
and  McAllister  sts..  2  p.m.  Free. 

Sunday,  December  15: 

Pets  and  People  Photo  Contest:  Send  in 
your  best  pet  photos  by  Dec.  1 5!  You  could 
win  prizes  supplied  by  leading  Bay  Area 
businesses.  For  info  call  554-3000. 

Monday,  December  16: 

509  Films:  The  509  Film  Society  meets  to 


of  Russia'  features  six  exiled  Russian  art- 
ists, who  discuss  their  feelings  about  art. 
Main  Library,  Lurie  Rm.,  Larkin  and  McAllis- 
ter sts.,  noon.  Free. 

Sunday,  December  22: 

winter  Solstice  Party:  Celebration  and 
potluck  for  older  lesbians  andthelrfriends.  5 
p.m.  For  info  call  626-7000. 

Thursday,  December  26: 

The  Nutcracker:  Tchaikovsky's  classic  bal- 
let "The  Nutcracker"  perlormed  by  the  Boi- 
shoi  Ballet  on  video.  Main  Library.  Lurie 
Room.  Larkin  and  McAliistersts..  noon.  Free. 

Friday,  December  27: 

Running  Amok:  Comedy,  improvisation, 
and  theatre  sports  are  featured  the  last  Fri- 


Featuring  a  cast  of  neighborhood  youth.  EXITheatre's  Christmas  play.  "Adelaide  Claus  is 
Coming  to  Town."  will  run  Dec.  1 9.  Dec.  20.  and  21 .  Call  931  -1094  for  more  information. 


view  the  third  Monday  of  each  month  at  the 
509  Cultural  Ctr..  509  Ellis  St..  8  p.m.  Mem- 
berships available.  Donation:  $3.  No  one 
will  be  turned  away  for  lack  of  funds. 

Thursday,  December  19: 

Film  about  Russia:  The  film  "When  I  Think 


Pink  Ramingo 

Vietnamese  <ind  Chinoso  Cuisine 


Wide  selection  of  seafood,  meat, 
and  vegetarian  dishes 


day  of  every  month  at  509  Cultural  Ctr..  509 
Ellis  St..  9  p.m.  Donation  requested. 

Saturday,  December  28: 

Solutions  to  Poverty  Workshop:  Held  the 
last  Saturday  of  each  month  at  the  509  Cul- 
tural Ctr..  509  Ellis  St.,  1-3  p.m.  Free. 


'Besf  beei kebabs  in  town." 

448  LARKIN  STREET 

(Between  Turk  and  Golden  Gate) 

cau  885-0965  for  to  go 


UNION  MUSIC  CO, 


•  Musical  Instruments  • 
> Sales  •  Rentals  •  Repairs  * 
•  Lessons  • 

Open:  ]  1  sum.  -  6  p.m.  Tues.-SaL 

34  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
S.F.  CA  94102 
(415)  775-6043 


^Liberty  &  Sam's^ 

Locksmitli 

"Cut  one  key. 

and  we'll  cut  another. . . 


^^^^ 


651  Larkin    *  Full  Service 
(near  Ellis)       Emergency  Service 
^  44M077      -A-Licft  510065  j 


1    FAMILY  INN 
1  COFFEE  SHOP 

Daily  Specials  for 
only  $4.25  +  lax  includes: 

*  Soup  and  Salad 

*  Bread 

*  Main  Entree 

*  Potatoes  or  Rice 

*  Vegetable 

*  Dessert 

*  Coffee  or  Tea 

505  Jones  (near  O'Fanell),  771-5995 
Open  Monday  -  Saturday,  7ani  -  6pm 
Breakfast  (all  day),  Lunch  &  Dinner 

Quan  Yin 

ACUPUNCTURE,  HERBS  &  MASSAGE 
Tuesday  through  Saturday 

New  clinical  program  for  hepatitis. 
On-going  programs  for  HIV,  PMS. 

THE CENTER 
FOR 

CHINESE  MEDICINE 

Please  call  us  at  (415)  86M964. 
Medi-Cal  accepted  for  acupuncture. 
1748  Market  St.,  Suite  202 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
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Technology,  Nature,  &  War  Clash  m  Exhibit 


a)ntmued  frvm  page  1 

used  for  weaponry,  and  the  creation  of 
weapons  was  the  first  use  of  mass  pro- 
duction — or  as  he  puts  il,  "self-replica- 
tion .  .  .  through  violence."  Mass  pro- 
duction has  always  marched  hand-in- 
hand  with  mass  destruction,  and  both 
impulses  seem  here  to  represent  the 
same  violent  assault  against  nature. 

Indeed,  walking  around  Witter's 
edifice,  the  parallels  between  construc- 
tion and  destruction  weave  in  and  out 
of  view  in  a  dizzying  foreground -back- 
ground gestalt.  The  shapely  slocks 
themselves  suggest  arms  and  legs  at 
one  moment,  tree  limbs  another.  The 
guns  supporting  the  roof  look  like 
slumped  human  bodies,  or  carcasses 
hanging  in  a  butcher's  freezer. 

"As  soon  as  I  saw  [the  gun 
stocks],  I  knew  I  needed  to  build 
a  log  cabin  out  of  them.  It's  both 
a  horrible  and  beautiful  thing — 
and  part  of  that  is  Ithe  idea  of] 
complicity,  because  I  built  the 
thing.  It's  not  always  a  popular 
position  to  be  the  pioneer." 

-Bill  Witter 

Through  these  images.  Witter  seems 
to  be  pwinting  out  that  human  produc- 
tivity tames  nature  into  common,  use- 
ful items — houses,  funuture,  tools — and 
then  systematically  destroys  it. 

Of  course,  impulses  to  create  and 
destroy  are  natural  to  humans — thafs 
how  we  make  our  stand  against  the 
dreadful  infinity  of  time  and  space.  The 
Europeans'  first  encounter  with  the 
American  wilderness  began  with  this 
double  hit,  cutting  down  trees  to  build 
a  shelter — and  thus  generated  the  con- 
cepts of  property,  borders,  and  defense 
of  those  borders,  or  war. 

Not  everyone  will  agree  with  the  po- 
litical cynicism  implied  in  adding  up 
guns,  bodies,  and  material  goods  in  this 
way,  but  Witter's  structure  does  create 


SHARP 


We  are  looking  for  people  who 
were  in  the  SHARP  study  last  year. 
If  you  were  in  any  of  the  clinics 
listed  below  and  participated  in  the 

SHARP  study,  please  call  us  to 
schedule  your  follow-up  interview. 
Reimbursement  provided. 

*  Bayview  Hunter's  Point  Center  for  Problem  Drinkers 

*  Haight  Ashbury  Alcohol  Treatment  Services 

*  Redwood  Recovery  Center 

*  Tom  Smith  Substance  Abuse  Treatment  Counseling  Center 

*  Counseling  Services  for  Drinking  Drivers 

*  Latino  Family  Alcoholism  Counseling  Center 

CALL  US  AT 
597-9308 


Photo:  Phil  Head 

Artist  Toi  Hoang's  dark  installatbn  focuses  on  the  horrors  of  war 
an  irresistibly  pleasing  poetry  thai 
equates  war  with  profit  and  capitalism 
with  genocide. 

Intrigued  by  the  issue  of  violence  in 
American  culture,  the  artist  said  he  was 
galvanized  by  the  sight  of  those  re- 
jected gun  stocks. 

"As  soon  as  I  saw  them,  I  knew  I 
needed  to  build  a  log  cabin  out  of  them," 
he  said.  'If  s  both  a  horrible  and  beau- 
tiful thing — and  part  of  that  is  [the  idea 
of)  complicity,  because  I  built  the  thing. 
Ifs  not  always  a  popular  position  to  be 
the  pioneer." 


Enigmatic  Strivings  to  Spirituality 

In  comparison  to  the  Wild  West-in- 
spired 'Trontier  Site,"  Baochi  Zhang's 
untitled  installation  immediately  strikes 
the  viewer  as  more  obscure,  abstract, 
and  complex — but  it  shares  with 
Witter's  work  the  elevation  of  mun- 
dane objects  to  the  status  of  icons. 

The  most  obvious  example  stands  in 
the  center  of  the  room,  where  four  tin 
pans  of  water  are  crowned  by  a  large, 
absurd  glob  of  tom-up  shoes  resting  on 
an  aluminum  walker. 

Around  this  immobile  monument, 
objects  are  arranged  in  neat  stations 


ak)ng  the  walls  and  in 
the  comers.  Viewers 
must  travel  from  edge 
to  edge  of  the  exhibit, 
much  as  Chinese 
immigrants — seem- 
ingly the  subject  of 
Zhang's  exhibit — 
travel  from  nation  to 
nation  with  their 
bundles  of  posses- 
sions— physical  and 
cultural — represented 
here  by  a  handful  of 
pathetic  objects. 

The  universal  and 
somewhat  ridiculous 
adoption  of  western 
ways  by  the  Chinese 
echoes  like  a  refrain  in 


pail  of  windowpane  shards  bearing  the 
fragile  sayings  of  Confucius. 

The  portraits  are,  in  fact,  trick  pho- 
tos. In  each,  a  smiling,  grimacing,  or  ex- 
pressionless Asian  wears  the  same 
man's  business  suit  and  stands  in  an 
identical  pose  against  a  nondescript 
suburban  background.  On  closer  in- 
spection it  becomes  clear  that  the  suit 
has  been  photographed  separately — 
and  along  the  far  wall  one  finally  en- 
counters it:  a  disembodied  cardboard 
suit  presiding  over  a  briefcase  fuU  of 
dry  noodles. 

Disheartening  and  dehumanizing  as 
this  replication  may  seem,  Zhang  him- 
self finds  it  rather  funny.  "All  my  work 
has  a  sort  of  tragic  humor  to  it,"  he  said. 
"You  see  people  on  the  street  doing  that 
all  the  time — trying  to  put  on  the  same 
suit." 

Most  of  the  objects  in  his  installation 
belong  either  to  China  or  the  West,  but 
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Photo  Pha  Head 

The  untitled  installation  by  Chinese-txim  artist  Baochi  Zhar>g  elevates  mundane  items  such 
as  business  suits,  shoes,  and  food  to  the  level  of  cultural  icons. 


the  room's  four  comers,  where  portrait 
photos  are  stnmg  together  with  cables 
and  "counterweighted"  by  a  dangling 
object — in  one  case  a  set  of  classical 
Chinese  tomes,  in  another  a  galvanized 


criticism  of  westemization  ("not  nxxl- 
emization,"  Zhang  notes)  is  not  the 
Chinese-bom  artisf  s  only  theme.  The 
pirvalerKe  of  clothing,  shoes,  and  food 
continued  n«l  pagje 
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Photo:  Phil  Head 

A  log  cabin  built  of  rough  hewn  rifle  stocks  by  artist  William  Witter  raises  questions  about  the 
quantity  ot  natural  resources  being  turned  into  weapons. 


in  the  sculptures  also  points  to  a  preoc- 
cupation of  another  sort. 

Along  one  wall,  for  example,  three 
loas^  ducks  hang  over  sheets  of  white 
cardboard.  Two  ducks  drip  grease  onto 
women's  pumps,  one  white,  one  black; 
the  third  duck  has  been  painted  black, 
and  drips  a  ^ttering  of  black  ink. 

"Originally  I  called  this  installation 
'Zen  Food,'"  said  Zhang,  adding  that  it 
deals  with  the  conflict  between  the  spiri- 

"All  my  work  has  a  sort  of  tragic 
humor  to  it.  You  see  people  on  the 
street  doing  that  all  the  time— trying 
to  put  on  the  same  suit." 

-Baochi  Zhang 

tual  and  material.  "In  Buddhism,  food 
is  treated  as  something  very  plain,  very 
earthly,  and  the  shoe  is  a  woman's — 
delicate  and  ethereal.  How  can  these 
things  be  incorporated  together? 

"Here  in  America,  people  like  Zen, 
but  they  don't  really  understand  it," 
Zhang  added.  "I  think  Zen  is  really 
against  everything."  Structures  like  the 
grease-splattered  shoes  struggle  to  tran- 


scend this  nihilistic  rejection  of  the 
material  world  by — as  Zhang  puts  it — 
"transforming  everyday  things  into  the 
spiritual." 

Dreaming  at  the  Edge  of  the  Abyss 

If  the  works  of  Witter  and  Zhang 
reflect  the  abstract  mental  frontiers  that 
preoccupy  their  respective  cultures,  Toi 
Hoang's  "Shietcher"  series  is  a  breath- 
robbing  immersion  into  a  r\ightmarish 
frontier  between  life  and  death,  sanity 
and  insanity,  that  recurs  in  the  work  of 
this  29-year-old  refugee  from  Vietrum 

Unlike  the  other  roon^s  in  the  gal- 
lery, Hoang's  exhibit  is  dark  and  cav- 
ernous; its  objects  are  tangled,  twisted, 
torn,  and  splattered.  Stretchers  line  the 
wall,  some  shredded  to  their  wire  mesh 
and  carrying  the  fonms  of  tortured  tree 
trunks  wrapped  in  barbed  wire  and 
bloody  gauze.  Eerie  in  their  resemblance 
to  humans,  some  of  these  tom-up 
"bodies"  writhe  off  the  edges  of  their 
stretehers  or  ooze  through  the  wire  mesh 
as  though  blown  there  by  a  powerful 
blast. 

On  the  ground,  splintered  wood  and 


bullet-pocked  surfeoes  speak  of  foxholes 
and  land  mines.  From  the  ceiling  a  heavy 
canvas  rrviss  hangs  like  a  lump  of  meat. 

This  is  the  work  of  a  nxind  not  at  rest. 

Powerful  and  immediate,  Hoang's 
exhibit  is  not  one  you  want  to  fe^l  too 
closely;  it  is  alienating  in  its  cold  dissec- 
tion of  horror  and  seemingly  devoid  of 
hope,  despite  the  metamorphosis  in  the 
stretchers  away  from  torn  limbs  to  a 
wash  of  paint  axxd  an  occasional  artifi- 
cial flower  drooping  and  struggling 
through  the  wire. 

Hoang  said  he  creatcxl  the  series  in 
an  artistic  frenzy  during  the  two  years 
he  was  studying  at  San  Jose  State  Uni- 
versity. "At  the  time  1  was  doing  it,  the 
work  was  very  personal  for  mc,"  he 
said.  Rather  than  focus  on  a  message, 
Hoang  seems  to  have  painted  the 
stretchers  with  a  violent  will  to  cxordze 
the  past. 

"I  don't  do  it  to  ^t  a  message  across," 
he  said,  "but  1  hope  that  it  does  make 
others  aware."  A  native  of  Saigon, 
Hoang  escaped  from  Vietnam  with  his 
family  in  a  boat  in  1965,  living  in  refu- 
gee camps  before  settling  in  San  Jose. 
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Market 

Full  line  of  groceries 


"Wishing  "Everyone 
f^ppy  ^Hobdays 


798  Geary  Street 

(comer  of  Geary  and  Hyde) 

775-4630 

Open  Mon. — ^Sat. 
8  a.m.  to  9:30  p.m. 
Sundays  'til  9  p.m. 


"Vietium  is  very,  very  corxservative 
artistically,"  Hoang  said,  explaining  his 
relative  isolation  irom  the  refugee  com- 
munity. Most  Vietnamese  prefer  to  put 
their  past  txhind  them  and  aside  from 
students  and  other  artists,  he  said, 
"Vietnamese  in  general  don't  come  to 
see  art" 

With  his  ability  to  tap  into  raw  emo- 
tional energy,  Hoang's  future  work 
offers  interesting  potential  as  it  becomes 
more  abstract  and  demanding  of  his 
audieTK:e.  "It  is  changing,"  he  said  of  his 
recent  painting.  "Ifs  lighter,  more  play- 
ful— there's  more  hope  in  it.  The  vio- 
lence is  there,  but  it's  little." 

Arts  Commission  Gallery  Curator 
Anne  Mcissncr  has  called  the  collection 
of  installations  "Frontiers,"  but  the 
exhibit  grapples  equally  well  with  the 
theme  of  dehumanization  and  the  hor- 
ror of  depersonalization  through  mass 
replication  or  destruction. 

Indeed,  in  a  world  increasingly 
dominated  by  generic  (primarily  West- 
em)  materialism,  the  next  border  we 
consider  may  well  be  the  frontiers  of 
our  humanity. 
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Frank  Jordan  Is  Building  Bridges 


1 


For  thirty-three  yearSy  Frank  Jordan  has  been 
building  bridges  between  people  and  neighborhoods 
to  solve  problems. 

|_  Frank  Jordan  created  the  Senior  Escort  Program  which  has  provided  over 
Hi    one  million  crime-free  escorts  to  our  seniors  since  its  inception. 

g_    Frank  Jordan  started  the  first  Hate  Crimes  Unit  in  a  major  Califomia 
Hi    Police  Department. 

Frank  Jordan  hired  and  promoted  more  women  and  minorities  than  all  of 
his  predecessors  combined. 

Frank  Jordan  established  the  Police  Department's  first  sensitivity  training 
program  to  teach  respect  for  the  special  needs  of  the  homeless,  mentally 
ill  and  victims  of  AIDS. 


4 


Frank  Jordan  was  responsible  for  creating  the  city's  first  fonnal  drug  education  program  now  taught  in  San  Francisco's 
Public  Schools. 

Frank  Jordan  created  the  Equal  Employment  Unit  to  crack  down  on  race  and  sexual  bias  in  the  police  department. 

Frank  Jordan  travelled  around  the  city  creating  neighborhood  watch  programs.  These  SAFE  (Safety  Awareness  for 
Everyone)  programs  were  established  in  3,000  blocks  city-wide. 


A  Mayor  who  will  build  bridges 

Frank  Jordan  for  Mayor  •  1919  Van  Ness  Avenue  •  San  Francisco.  CA  94109  •  (415)  749-1919 


Paid  for  by  ihc  Commilin:  lo  ElM  Fnink  Jordan  Mayor.  Roy  Hahn,  Ttca.sum.  IDMKHW 
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POETRY&  PROSE 


BACK  PAGES 

I'm  scored 

scared  to  watch  you 

I'm  proud 

proud  to  know  you  are 
one  of  us 

humans 

I  wish  we  could  learn  the  lesson 
without  so  many  paying 
the  price 

I  wish  we  learned  without 
so  many  fxiylng  ttie  price 

Unlike  so  many  others 
I  read  about  your  feats 
on  the  back  pages 

1  debated  agairwt  you 

for  you 
With  oil  my  loud  friends 

drinking  beer 
oohi  aahi  did  you  see  ttxat 

holy  shit 

untucking  believable 

You  made  It  possible  not  to 
hate  LA 

A  smile  OS  big  as  the  seven 
seas 

I've  never  met  you 
not  unlike  my  heroes 
ttxit  take  the  spoce 
between  tt^e  beer 
arxl  car  commercials 
t  loved  you 

Now  I'm  scared 

I've  been  scared  for  sometime 

now 
It's  different 

For  some  reason 
it  even  scares  me  more 
than  the  people 
humans 


I've  met 

God  why 
were  etched  into  my  cortsclousness 
like  tv  theme  songs 
more  Important  than  the 
human  v/ho  happens  to  be 

my  rvelghbor 

When  I  was  depressed 
maytoe  hung  over 
on  a  Sunday  morning 
there  you  were 
behind  the  back  pass 
lay  up 

selling  chicken 
soft  drinks 
tennis  shoes 
you  were  there 
to  moke  my  life 

Just  that  much  more  enjoyable 
and  how  many  ottiers 
you  always  seemed  to  be 
enjoying,  enjoying  yourself  even  more 

So  why.  v*/hy  you 
when  all  these  seemingly 
dangerous  live  on  so  comfortable 
why  you 

I  don't  want  to  see  you 

lose  weight 
I  don't  want  to 

see  you  lose  your  smile 

hang  In  there 
you  gave  so  much 
now  you're  giving  more 
magic  lives 
long  live  magic 

'James  Gautier 


TIME  TO  RHYME 

Mors  dtioeuvres 
ain't  they  neat 
a  little  bit  of  cheese 
and  a  little  bit  of  meat 


SUNRISE 

Behold  I  The  morrJng  Sun  doth  rise, 

A  sight  of  splendor , 

Before  my  eyes. 
A  day  of  beauty,  I  do  surmise. 

The  light  of  God 

Upon  me  lies. 

A  radtant  sun  of  Grace  and  Love, 

I  hear  the  sor>gs 

Of  birds  in  flight. 
Far  away,  and  far  above. 

The  gentle  breeze 

Blows  back  tfte  night. 

1  thank  thee.  Lord,  of  h>eav'n  arxJ  earth. 

Each  momlr>g  new 

I  greet  with  cheer; 
For  now  I  comprehend  ttw  worth. 

Of  loving  you  with 

Awe  and  fear. 

Behold  ttw  flight  of  gentle  Dove, 

Sv*/lriing  and  whirling 

O'er  tt>e  skies; 
twly  sign  of  peace  and  radiant  love. 

Calling  to  me  as 

O'er  she  flies. 

O  thank  thee  Lord,  almighty  true. 

As  on  my  krtees 

In  prayer  I  fall. 
To  praise  thee,  God.  above  the  blue; 

My  Lord  of  glory; 

The  God  of  all. 

-John  Camp  Bemay  III 


CHRISTMAS  CARD  FROM  SANTA 
(prayer) 

Now  I  lie  me  down 
to  sleep. 

In  my  dreams  I  hope 
to  meet, 
a  big  red  man 
with  shiny  black  feet 
wtvD  cofTWs  this  tirT>e 
every  year 
Bringing  gifts  and 
spreading  cheer, 
I've  been  good  all 
year  tong 
Dtel  what  I  was  told 
Didn't  do 

too  many  things  wrong. 
Pleose  be  here  and  be 
on  time. 

The  toys  you  brlrtg 
will  all  be  mine, 
Only  If  I  could  see 
you 

I  pray  myself  to 
sleep 

orxJ  the  toys  you'll 
bring 

In  my  dreams  I'll  meet, 

-Henry  Brendenberg 


-anonymous 


THROUGH  PAlfSTINIAN  EYES 

1  see  the  heartache 
ttie  tears  of  wives,  mottiers, 
sisters,  and  brothers 
four  decades  and  more 
of  suffering 

chikiren  uprising  in  the  streets 
kindergarterv-agod  children 
with  words  of  hiate 
coming  from  tt^eir  tongue 
oh,  they  understand 
they  understand  alright 
artd  articulate  welt 
their  sadness 


their  fears 
their  oppresston 

young  soldiers  from  the  other  side 

understand  In  ttieir  hearts 

but  their  bullets  are  noi  stones 

tt>ey  kill  the  children 

some  are  teenagers  themselves 

In  pursuit 

of  the  scarf-enshrouded  faces 

of  children 

willing  to  die 

for  the  freedom 

they'll  realize 

for  ttie  homeland 

ttiey  too  deserve 


-Philip  Hackett 


Classifieds 


I  EMPLOYMENT 

Administrators. F,  housing  nonprofit  seeks 
individual  witti  experience  in  administrative 
and  property  management,  accounting,  and 
finance.  Stiould  possess  strong  communk:- 
ation  skills  and  an  abiiHy  to  work  with  a 
diversity  of  people,  including  low-income 
populations.  Half-time  position.  Resume: 
Dept.  G,  1525  Grant  St,.  S.F.,  CA.  94133. 

I  CLASSES  &  WORKSHOPS 

Free  English  Classes:  Small  classes 
afternoons  and  evenings  at  St.  Giles  College. 
One  Hallidie  Plaza  at  Powell  Station  (corner 
of  Powell  and  Market  sts..  next  to  the  Gap 
shop).  3rd  Fl.,  San  Francisco.  (415)  788- 
3552. 

I  VOLUNTEERS 

Wanted:  Volunteersto  assist  clients  of  Glide 
Church's  Jobs  Program  to  find  employment. 
We're  also  searching  for  employment 
opportunities  for  clients.  Please  call  Steve  at 
771  ^OBS. 

Visit  an  Old  Frisnd  This  Christmas:  Little 
Brothers-Friends  of  the  Elderly  needs 
volunteers  to  deliver  holiday  meals  and  visit 
with  lonely  and  isolated  seniors  in  S.F.  on 
Christmas  Day.  You  will  be  supplied  with 
hors  d'oeuvres  to  share  during  your  visit,  a 
plant  to  leave  as  a  gift,  and  a  turkey  dinner 
with  all  the  trimmings  foryourfriend  to  enjoy. 
All  you  need  to  share  is  your  friendship  and 
about  two  hours  of  your  time.  Volunteers  are 
also  needed  before  Christmas  to  cook, 
organize  gift  packages,  and  more.  Call  771  - 
7957  for  info. 


I  BULLETIN  BOARD 

AIDS/HIV  NIghtilns:  The  AIDS/HIV  hotline 
provkJes  a  safe,  non-judgmental  place  to 
discuss  your  concerns  about  having  AIDS 
or  HIV.  You  can  call  once  or  every  night.  H 
might  feel  a  little  awkward  at  first  to  talk  to  a 
stranger  about  personal  issues  over  the 
phone,  but  often  it  ends  up  being  a  relief  to 
share  what  you're  going  through  with 
someone  who  cares.  Call  668-AIDS  in  San 
Francisco.  1-800-273-AIDS  in  Northern 
California.  Hours  are  9  p.m. -5  a.m.,  Mon.- 
Fri.;  5  p.m.-5  a.m..  Sat.  and  Sun. 


Bereavement  Support:  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Outreach  to  Elders  has  private  bereavement 
support  for  senior  gay  men  who  have  lost 
kjved  ones.  For  into,  call  George,  626-7000. 
Help  for  Parents:  The  TALK  Line  (Telephone 
Aid  in  Living  with  Kids)  is  a  24-hour  chsis  line 
to  help  parents  cope  with  stress  and  k)neliness 
by  providing  immediate  crisis  intervention, 
as  well  as  long-term  follow-up  and  support. 
Parents  are  listened  to  and  helped  any  time 
day  or  night.  365  days  a  year.  Call  441  -KIDS 
and  reach  out  for  a  friend. 
Counseling  and  Referrals  for  Veterans: 
Vietnam  veterans  are  encouraged  to 
participate  in  individual,  couples,  group,  and 
family  counseling  at  the  San  Francisco 
Veteran's  Center.  25  Van  Ness  Ave.  Veterans 
from  other  wars  are  eligible  tor  job  referrals 
and  homeless  services.  The  center  does  not 
discriminate  against  any  vet  according  to 
discharge  status;  however,  some  employers 
and  homeless  agencies  working  with  the 
center  may.  Call  431  -6022  for  info. 
San  Francisco  V/omsn  Against  Rape:  Free 
confidential  services.  24-hour  hotline,  in- 
person  counseling,  support  groups,  advocacy 
with  the  police  and  courts,  and  prevention 
education.  Call  647-RAPE. 


TENDERLOIN  TIMES 
CLASSIFIED  ADS 


Rates: 

Individuals:  S7  for  25  words  or  less 
arxJ  35  for  eocti  25  addltiorral 
words  or  portion  thereof. 
Small  Business/Nonprofit 
Organization:  S 1 5  for  first  25  words 
or  less  and  S 10  for  each  additional 
25  words  or  portion  thereof. 
Corporate:  S25  for  each  25  words. 


Call  776-0700  or  send  your  ad 

copy  and  poyment  to 
Tenderloin  Times  Classifieds,  25 
Taylor  St.  #718.  S.F.,  CA,  94102 


INCOME  TAX  THUELdlTlJC 


CHEW  S  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


TRINH  DANG  QUANG(JOHN  CHEW) 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.  Bao  Hiem 

Real  Estate  Associate  Mua  Ban  ©ia  5c 

Chd^ng  Khe,  Thi  Thilc 
iCe  Toan 
Thue 
Phien  Dich 

tiajtSanntscuj 


Notary  Service 
Bookkeeping 
Tax  Service 
Translation 

LE«ns3JLi  sn  ij^in  tjcsstj 

isr)')  vcn  usjjuuS 
ilenniniuru  oriui  woi(  iruf) 
ijBJTnjmiJi  ttJunm 


tnnsenj 


517  OTarrell  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 


B.  (415)  474-9115 
H.  (415)  668-1622 
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Miidi  Nam  Tranh  Dau  Cho 
Dan  Di  Cxi  Va  Ngiidi  Ti  Nan 


Ph6ng  stf  dia  Bac  Hoai  Tran  Julie 
Scheff 

Thidi  (S6  ban  tn?  c^p  xa  hOi  San 
Francisco  vi  da  thu  hbi  nhiing 
phuc  \<?i  danh  cho  ngi/di  ti  n^n 
\k  vu  ki^n  hong  g^n  day  nhat  ciia  ba  lu$t 
sd  phu  trdch  m6t  chifcmg  tnnh  dac  bi^l 
ciia  San  Frandsoo  Lawyers'  Connmittee 
for  Urban  Affairs. 

TO  10  nam  qua  Chiiomg  Tnnh  B5o 
Quy&n  Lgri  COa  DSn  Di  Cif  Va  Ngdiji  Ti 
Nan  (IRRP)  da  bdo  ve  ngifdi  ti  nan  6 
viing  Bay  Area  v<M       qiia  1^  m^t  bat 
nhi&u  thanh  tifu- 

Chifcmg  tnnh  nay  da  gat  hii  dtfcc 
nhi^u  k^t  qda  trong  30  vu  ki^n  tung 
di/<7C  thiic  hi^n  nhan  danh  ngifcri  ti  nan. 
TCf  khi  chi/orng  tnnh  nay  ra  dcri  nam 
1981  khi  ma  luat  s\i  Robert  Rubin  v6\ 
ch(ifc  vu  giim  d6c  con  la  th^nh  vien  day 
nh^t,  cho  d^n  bay  gjd  chUcmg  tnnh  da 
dxiqc  nVf  rpng  v6i  3  luat  si/  la  thanh 
vidn  vk  mOt  ngan  s^ch  h^ng  nam  \k 
400.000  do. 

Nhiing  luat  s\i  nay  da  dat  diiqc  nhi^u 
k^t  qiia  ttf  vi^  danh  d\S(;c  cho  ngiifiri  ti 
n^n  quy^  hpc  dai  hpc  ma  tniOc  day  hp 


khdng  c6  ca  hOi,  cho  d&i  vi$c  duy  tri 
di/(7C  nhOhg  dich  vu  y  song  ngCJ  vd 
thich  n^  v^  mat  van  h6a  m^  dS  tifng  bi 
de  dpa  bdi  sii  dlt  giim  ngan  Seich. 

Thi  du  nhtf  trong  vu  ki$n  tung  nam 
1982  giffa  Ha  va  Schweiker,  Chi/cmg 
Tnnh  Bio  Quy^n  Lgri  Gia  D^n  Di 
Va  Ngiicrt  Ti  Nan  da  thich  d5  sii 
ch^  dufl  trqr  dfp  ti^n  mat  va  phuc  M  y 
^  cCuk  ngiidi  ti  nan.  S\l  thinh  c6ng  cCia 
Chtfcmg  Tiinh  IRRP  trong  phidn  toa  da 
gianh  lai  difgrc  5^00.000  ngan  d6  ti&n 
phuc  Igi  cho  10.000  ngi/W  ti  nan. 

Thing  8  vHa  qua,  IRRP  tham  gia  v6i 
nhiing  dodn  the  khic,  k^  ci  Income 

"Oiling  ta  nen  thtic  d£y  tien 
tnnh  mdr  rong  nhan  quyen  va 
din  ch6  den  nriQi  nai  tren  the 
gi&i." 

 -Vu-Duc  Vuong 

Rights  Project,  trong  m^t  vu  thi/a  ki^n 
nhilm  doi  l4i  nhiJng  phuc  Igi  c6ng  cOng 
c6a  nhiTng  ngi/di  ti  n4n  da  bi  cit  khbi 
danh  sich  an  welfare.  Vu  thUa  ki^n  nay 
nhin  danh  m^t  s5  nhflng  ngU^fi  Trung 
Hoa  va  ngi/cri  Vi^  trong  s6  nhOhg  ngifcri 


khic  da  bi  m^t  nhiTng  phuc  l<7i  c6a 
nvnh  cha  VI  hQ  khdng  hi^  nhOtig  nhin 
vi^  xd  h^i  n6i  hoac  khdng  hi^u 
nhilhg  nr\Su  don  tilf  khuy^  ck)  U  phuc 
Icri  aia  hp  s€  bi  cAt  Vu  ki^  tui^  n^y 
ki^n  ring  S*  Xa  HOi  (DSS)  da  khdng 
bio  cho  ngi/ifn  ti  n^n  rd  v^  nhOhg  quy^ 
han  cAa  ho,  ho^  b^  v&  nha»g  lu^t  1^ 
vi  chul(n  b^ng  ng6n  ngC  m^  ci^ 
hp.  TroT\g  khi  chb  dgri,  vu  ki^  y#u 
c^u  phii  CO  nhiing  bin  thdng  c^  da 
diTcrc  dich  cho  nhOng  ngiieri  khdng  bi^ 
n6i  ti^ng  Anh  hi^  dang  dtJpc  hiA^ng 
trgr  c^p  xa  h^i- 

Ngpii  ra,  vu  ki^  tung  nAy  o6n  y&u 
c3u  Sd  xa  Hpi  phii  cung  cjp  nhiftig 
nhan  vi^  bi^  r^nh  rtgdn  ngQ  ci!ia  r^i£ri 
ti  nan  ,  d6ng  thfri  S(Sr  Xa  H0i  cung  phii 
tiii^  Uip  di^crc  m6t  khi  nang  da  di 
giii  dip  nhilng  c3u  hdi  vi  khi^u  nai  cAa 
ngifcri  difpc  hiiitSmg  trp  c^p. 

Trong  vu  ki^n  c6a  Trung  Tim  Tii 
Dinh  Cif  NhCTng  Ngifdi  Ti  Nan  Vung 
E>6ng  Nam  A  (CSEARR)  v6i  Dumke 
nam  1981,  IRRP  da  giinh  dif(7C  cho 
nhiJng  neifdi  ti  nan  s5ng  6  California 
dA  liu  de  difpc  coi  li  thUifmg  tni  nhin 
quy&n  tri  hpc  phi  dai  hpc  v6i  tU  cich  li 
^ifdng  tni  nhin  du  hp  cb  the  chiia  phii 
la  c6ng  din  Hoa  Ky. 

Thing  dUpc  vu  ki^n  nay  di  gjup  cho 
nhiing  ngilcri  ti  nan  vao  hpc  dai  hpc  d& 


phii  ton  hang  ngpn  do  dong  hpc  phi. 
Tnf6c  vu  ki^n,  hpc  phi  qui  cao  ip  dung 
cho  nhiJiig  ngi/di  chi/a  phii  la  thifdng 
tni  nhan  c6  le  di  ngan  chan  nhiing 
ngUifri  ti  nan  nay  vio  hoc  6  dai  hpc. 

Tai  bu6i  1§  an  mifng  10  nam  ngay 
thinh  lip  cilia  IRRP  vao  ngay  12  thing 
11  viXa  qua  tai  van  phong  luit  sif  cua 
Morrison  vi  Foerster,  6ng  Vu  Dijfc 
Vtfcmg,  giim  d6c  ciia  CSEARR,  trong 
bii  diln  van  ci^  minh  da  khen  ngcri 
nhOhg  hoal  dOng  oia  IRRP.  Tuy  nhien, 
6ng  lifu  y  ring  cuOc  tranh  d^u  cho 
quy^  k;i  c6a  r^di  ti  nan  khdng  th^ 
ditng  lai  6  bi&n  p6i  Hoa  Ky  ma  phii 
quan  tim  d^  6nh  hu5ng  bi  thim  cua 
nhOng  ngUdi  ti  nan  khic  hi^  con  dang 
bi  li/u  gii7  tai  nhO^  trai  ti  nan  6  ngoai 
qu6c. 

Cng  VUcyng  reSi:  "H$  th5ng  luil  phip 
ciia  Hoa  Ky  ddng  mpt  vai  tro  Idfn  tren 
tt^  gi6t  Tuy  nhi^,  con  nhi&u  viec  phii 
lin\  chii^  h^  nhU  tnidng  Ixrp  nhiing 
ngdifi  ti  r\an  fy  H&ng  Kdr\g  bi  thanh  Ipc 
vi  95%  da  bi  tif  ch6i."  NhiJng  nhi  quan 
sit  qu6c  ti?  va  nhiJng  t6  chufc  bio  v$ 
nhin  quy^n  di  phd  binh  qui  tnnh 
phdng  v^in  th^  dinh  dien  ti  nan  6 
hfcng  Kdng  cho  la  pham  nhan  quy&n. 

Oi^  VUpng  ket  luan:  'XThiing  ta  nen 
thuc  dify  tien  tnnh  rnd  rOng  nhan  quyen 
vi  din  chij  den  mpi  nai  tren  the  gi6i." 


Quy^  Han  Oia  DSn  Di 
Oi  Va  Ngiidi  Ti 


Bii  viet  ci^  Ignatius  Bau 
Bin  dich  ct^  Bac  Hoai  Tran 

Nhi^  din  di  of  vi  ngU&i  ti  nan 
da  b6  trSn  qu&  nhi  la  ncri  c6 
nhiing  chinh  quy^n  ip  buTc 
khi^n  cho  viec  thi/c  thi  nhi?»ig  phip 
quy^n  oia  minh  c6  th^  bi  coi  la  mOt 
hanh  dpng  chmh  tri  vdri  nhiCng  hiu  qui 
li&i  quan  true  tiep  d^n  sinh  mang.  Con 
6  Hoa  Ky  thi  din  di  cil  vi  ngueri  ti  nan 
cb  nhiing  quy^n  han  ^? 

QUYfesI  6  LAI  MOT  CACH  HOP 
PHAP  n^£N  dAT  HOA  Ki 

DSi  v6i  di  din  vi  ngilcri  ti  nan  thi 
quyen  can  bin  tnldc  het  la  quyen  lifu 
cU  tr&n  d^t  Hoa  Ky.  Vi  chifa  phii  li 
nhiing  cdng  din,  hp  van  phii  tuan  theo 
luat  di  tru.  Dieu  niy  cd  nghia  li  Ca 
Quan  Di  Tni  Vi  Nhip  Tich  (INS)  cd 
quyen  bit  giil  va  tdng  khil  hp.  Tr&n  thifc 
te,  quyen  han  nay  thUdng  dif<7c  giiiri 
han  thanh  nhiing  thii  tuc  tdng  khijf  ddi 


vdri  nhOt^  ngifcri  chifa  phii  li  cdng  din 
nhiing  da  pham  nhiing  tOi  ic  nghiem 
trpng,  hoac  difpc  gidi  han  vio  nhiing 
"thCi  tuc  ngan  chan"  doi  vdi  nhiing  ngildi 
dm  cich  vio  lai  Hoa  Ky  sau  khi  d  dai 
h^  b^  ngoai  Hoa  Ky. 

QUYfeM  LAM  VI$C 

Luit  Kiem  Soit  Va  Cii  Cich  Di  Tni 
(JRCA)  nam  1986  Ian  dau  tien  trong  lich 
sil  Hoa  Ky  an  dinh  nhiJtig  hlnh  phat 
dan  luit  va  hmh  luat  doi  vdi  nhiing  chd 
hing  cd  tinh  thue  nhiing  ci  nhan  khdng 
cd  giay  ph^p  cho  lim  viec  oia  Ca  Quan 
Di  Tru  Vi  Nhip  Tich  ONS).  Tuy  viy,  t^t 
ci  mpi  ngifdi,  Mt  ke  thupc  dnh  trang  di 
tnj  nio,  d^u  cd  quy&n  diloc  hifdng  mile 
lilong  tdi  thieu,  hildng  ti^n  gid  phu  trdi 
va  dieu  kien  lam  vi^  an  toin.  Tat  ci 
mpi  ngildi  d^u  cd  quj^n  gja  r\hip  va 
tham  gia  vio  hoat  dpng  oia  cdng  doan. 
Neu  bi  thifong,  St  ci  mpi  nhan  vien 
d&u  difac  hi/dng  khoin  phuc  Ipi  b6i 


SON  TANG  KHONG! 
Chung  toi  c6  loai  scm  nha  (chl  de  scm  mat  ngoai  nha  c<ia,  c6 
mau  beige,  diJng  trong  nhiJng  thCing  c6  dung  tich  5  gallon) 
sin  xuet  tii  chUang  trinh  tai  sinh  scm  ciia  chving  toi.  Chung 
tdi  tang  kh6ng  loai  son  nay  cho  nhiJng  ngiidi  dan  thiJdng  tru 
a  San  Francisco  va  cho  nhiing  nhom  cong  dong. 
Hay  goi  so  468-2442  de  difoc  biet  them  chi  tiet. 


d6thAI  Mifisi  PHf  NHONG  LOAI  RACRfisJ  NGUY  HAI  dXRCMMG  NHAJ 
Qui  vi  c6  son,  dau  may,  chet  hoa  tan,  binh  ic  qui  xe  hai,  chet  tay, 
ho^c  cac  loai  thu5c  diet  trii  sau  bo  ma  qui  vi  se  khdng  con  can  dCmg 
d^n  nOfa  hay  khdng  ?  Do  c6  the  la  nhCfng  loai  sin  ph^  nguy  hai 

ma  qui  vi  con  tbn  trCT  6  trong  nhi. 
Co  the  mdt  ngifdi  ban  nao  do  can  diing  nhCfng  loai  sin  pham  nay 
N^u  khong,  qui  vi  c6  the  dem  do  chung  di  tai  Household  Hazard- 
ous Waste  Collection  Fadlity  ^an  Canc&estick  Park.  Dia  diem  nay 
cd  the  difac  si5f  dung  miln  phi.  Ngay  gid  md  c^a  li  thiJ  nam,  thuf 

siu,  va  thijf  biy,  tiT  8  gid  sang  den  4  gid  chi^u. 
Nai  day  danh  ri^n^  cho  nhOng  ngifdi  dan  ciia  San  Francisco  chijf 
khdng  cho  nhang  to  chufc  kinh  doanh  do  thii.  Qui  vi  hay  gpi  s6 
554-4333  de  difpc  hudng  din  vi  bi^t  th^m  chi  ti^t. 

E)ong  bio  trpf  bAi  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  va  Norcal  Waste 


thifcfng  hoac  hif<!fng  chifcmg  tnnh  Bio 
Hiem  Tit  Nguy^  Tieu  Bang  (SDI)  n^u 
chii  hang  cua  ho  co  tham  gia  vao  nhiJng 
chifcmg  tnnh  niy.  NhiJng  ci  nhan  c6 
gi^y  ph^  lim  viec  deu  cd  the  di/gc 
hi/dmg  bio  hi^  that  nghi^p. 

QUVtesj  HOiJNG  PHl)C  iPLYlt 
VA  WELFARE 

Qu)^n  Vni&ng  nhCftig  phuc  kjri  c6ng 
cOng  aia  dan  di  of  vi  ngiffri  ti  nan  tuy 
thuOc  vao  di^n  di  din  oia  tifng  ci  nhan  . 
vi  chitong  tnnh  phuc  Icri  o6ng  cOng  c6 
lidn  quan.  Theo  mOl  dao  luit  nftm  1986 
thi  t^t  ci  n¥?i  ngifcri  d^  difg^:  hifdng 
loai  MediCal  "gi6i  han"  cho  nhiing  dich 
vu  y  te  khan  cSp  va  cho  nhiJng  dich  vu 
lidn  quan  den  thdi  ky  thai  ngh^n  (neu 


l6p  anh  van  mien  phi 

NhL?hg  l6p  hgc  chieu  va  tSi.lt 
hoc  vidn.St.  Giles  College 
1  Hallidie  Plaza  ^ 
{K6  ben  tiem  The  Gap)Lau  3 
San  Franclsco(415)  788-3552 

^Sn  ben  xe  aien  Powell 
( goc  diicfng  Powell  va  Market) 


Hay  hoc  noi 
tieng  Anh 
tieng  Tay  Ban  Nha 
tieng  V 

Phifang  phip  c$p  nh$t 
hi^u  qui:  hpc  viSn  tn/c  ti6p 
tham  gia  v^o  vi0c  so^  thdo 
chi/ang  tnnh  hpc. 

•  Nh6m  nh6,  ridng  tif 

•  Thii  khoi  bieti  vi  dia 
di^m  hoc  linh  dOng 

•  Hpc  phi  hgrp  ly 

Hay  gpi  difn  tho^ii  cho  Lynn 
474-6966 

u]  s  §  ein  CI5 1  fin  H  m  ^ 


hp  dip  utng  dung  nhiing  tieu  chuan 
Ipi  hjfc  khic  vi  thu&ng  tni  nhan  6  Cali- 
fornia d^  CO  MediCal).  NhOhg  phuc  Ipi 
MediCal  gi(5ri  han  nay  cd  the  difpc  hifdrng 
khdng  c^n  phii  xic  nhin  dien  di 
dia  NhiJng  ngifcri  nao  khdng  dii  tien 
tri  v&  y  te  cung  ob  qu>^n  difpc  hifdnng 
mOt  pl^  cham  soc  y  te  tai  nhifng  phong 
mach  trong  hat  va  tai  San  Francisco 
General  Hospital. 

Taft  ci  nhilhg  tr^  em  sinh  song  6  San 
Francisco  d&u  c6  quy^n  theo  hpc  6 
nhiing  tnfcmg  c6ng.  Cic  gia  cfinh  ding 
difpc  hif(!mg  chifcmg  trinh  thUc  pham 
ciia  WIC  va  chifong  trinh  an  tnfa  6  nhi 
tn/cnig.  Tuy  nhien,  chi  c6  nhiing  thifdng 
tni  nhan  hpp  phip,  ngi/cri  ti  nan,  nhilhg 
ngifdi  difpc  ph^p  ti  nan  chinh  tri,  va 
mOt  so  nhiing  ngi/cri  khic  m6\  c6  quyen 
di/pc  hif(5mg  AFDC,  SSI  vi  Food  Stamps. 

QUY^N  TU  DO  NGON  LUAN 
VA  THAM  OA  VAO  CHfisJH 
QUYfeN 

M$c  du  nhiing  ngifdi  chiia  phii  li 
cdng  din  khdng  di/pc  quy&n  di  biu, 
nhiing  hp  c6  quy&n  phit  bieu  y  kien 
tnfdc  cdng  chiing,  den  gap  nhiing  vi^n 
chufc  trong  chmh  quyen,  vi  thim  chi  cd 
quyen  tham  gia  vio  nhiing  cudc  van 
dong  chinh  tri. 

-Ignatius  Bau  /i  mpf  Iu$t  su*  aia  San 
Francisco  Lawyers'  Committee  for 
Urban  Affairs  /i  chu  tich  oia  Coali- 
tion for  bnmigrant  and  Refuse  RJghts 
and  Services. 


Phien  dkh  chmh 
xac: 

*  Gi^y  tc*  di  tnS 

*  Hb  sa  hpc  v& 

*  Thong  dich  y  te  va  li4t 
phap 

Mpi  ngOn  ngil  L4  phi  phii  chang 
Bdl  10%  vdi  td  quing  cao  nay 


TRUNG  TAM  PHlfiN  DICH 
BENEMANN 

982-7658 
760  Maricet  Street  #  105^  SF 


^  TIN  tUC  COnG  DONG  NGUCJI  VIET 


VIETNAMESE 
COMMUNITY  NEVPS 
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MOT  LA  THO  Vlfer  TlJ  B£N  Bd 
VlJC  THAM:  LCH  K£U  OJU 


Tic  gii:  Lieu  Tran 
NgL^  did):  Bac  Hoai  Tran 

T6i  viet  li  thif  nay  gilft  den  qui 
vi,  nhiJng  ngU"di  dang  s6ng  trong 
thi?  gi6i  tif  do,  vh  khin  cau  sif 
giup  d&  ctia  qui  vi.  Qui  vi  c6  th^  diing 
tieng  ndi  ciia  minh  de  keu  ciifu  cho 
chung  t6i,  nhiing  da  lidn  tuc  keu  oJu 
nht/ng  khdng  dt/grc  mOt  ai  doii  hoai. 
Qui  vi  lek  nhOYig  ngi/fri  dang  s6ng  tr^ 
vung  dat  binh  yen  xin  hay  dang  lay  ra 
OJfu  lay  nhiTng  k^  dang  song  ben  bd  vi/c 
th^m. 

Toi  I6n  Idn  tai  xijf  Hu^  6  Vict  Nam. 
Cha  t6i  da  Wng  phuc  vu  trong  quan  dpi 
trong  thdi  chi^n  v<5ri  dtp  b^c  trung  si. 
Ong  ay  da  bi  Vi$l  COng  bdn  chet  vao 
th^T^  9  nam  1973  troi^  khi  dang  dUcrc 
ve  nhit  nghi  phi^p. 

Sau  khi  Cong  Sin  xam  chi^  mi&n 
Nam  vho  nam  1975,  chfnh  quy^n  oia  hp 
da  tich  thu  tai  sAn  ci^a  chung  tdi  va  dem 
nhicu  ngi^cfi  trong  chiing  toi  ra  xiV  tfti. 
B6\  VI  cha  t6i  da  timg  di  h'nh,  gia  dinh 
t6i  bi  dem  ra  xi!f  vi  dci  pham  "nhieu  t0i  4c 
doi  v6i  Ding  v^  nhan  dan."  NhiYng  k^ 
bupc  tOi  chung  l6i  tuyen  b6  r^g  chung 
t6i  da  c6  "n<7  miu"  v6i  ho  Th^ng  gieng 
nam  1978  chung  t6i  bi  buoc  phii  rcti  xuf 
Hue  oia  minh  de  den  dinh  ci/  d  mot 
vung  hoang  vu  trcn  mil  cao  ciia  tinh 
D^c  L^c,  mOt  vung  dat  ma  C^ng  SAn  gpi 
\h  Vung  Kinh  T^  Mdi. 

Trong  nh\3ng  nam  th^g  do  chiing  t6i 
da  phii  Urn  toi  mpi  6  Viing  Kinh  T4 
M6i.  H^ng  ngay  chung  t6i  phAi  di  vito 
rung  sau  de  j^t  quang.  Chting  t6i  o6 
trong  rau  quA  nhi/ng  bi  chinh  quy&n 
thu  thu^  nen  chAng  con  lai  bao  nhi^. 
Chiing  tdi  da  bupc  phAi  an  re  cay  vA 
khoai  lang  de  song  qua  ngAy. 

Chung  tdi  ngS  b^nh  vA  g9p  nhi^  tai 
iforng.  Thu6c  men  thi  kh6ng  c6.  Nhi^u 
ngifdi  Cling  di  v<5ri  toi  da  chet  Ian  chet 
m6n  bdi  chutng  s6t  d)  ncri  do  cung 
chAng  c6  tnJdng  hpc,  nhA  thd  hoac  chCia 
chi&n. 

Trong  cAnh  cung  quSn,  ^i  vA  anh  chi 
em  toi  d3  b6  tr6n.  Vc  lai  IhAnh  ph6 
chung  ^i  dAnh  di  an  xin  vA  lAm  cu  li  vA 
chon  trAnh  nhiing  vidn  chufc  chmh 
quyen  chi  S(7  hp  lai  tffng  c6  chiing  t6i  ra 
VOng  Kinh  Te  Mdi. 


TINNGAN 


BAn  dich  Vi^t       cOa  Bac  Hoai  Ttan 

59  NCXJCJl  Vltr  6  H^NG  KONG  BI 
t6nG  L£N  N4AY  BAY  HA  NCM 
h6nG  KONG:  MOt  nhom  g6m  59 
ngifcri  Vi$t  da  bi  kdo  I§  k^o  l^t  Idn  m^t 
chiec  mAy  bay  sAng  s6rm  ngAy  horn  nay 
khi  ma  Hong  Kong  bit  d^u  chi/cmg 
tnnh  ciii5mg  bAch  hoi  hi/cmg  theo  mOl 
th6a  \XOc  da  di/(;c  ky  ket  vdri  Ha  NOi. 

59  "thuy^n  nhAn"  nAy  dA  dAp  mAy  bay 
vAn  tAi  thuty  ri^ng  de  thifc  hi^n  chuy^n 
bay  dai  3  b^ng  d&ng  h6  tnlr  v&  lai  HA 
NOi.  Theo  \isi  nhiJn^  vi^  chuTc  6  thuOc 
dia  ciia  Anh  nay  thi  dAy  la  chuyen  bay 
dAu  b&n  trong  s6  hAng  tram  nhOng 
chuyen  bay  se  ch<V  nhiing  ngi/di  ViOt 
Yiii  hi/cmg. 

Cuf  m6i  fin  co  d?n  10  cAnh  sAt  vidn 
phAi  k6o  Id  nhiJng  ngi/cfi  Vi^t  Nam  nay 
l&n  mAy  bay.  M^t  s6  nhOng  ngi/di  dAn 
6ng  khdng  mac  cA  Ao  sa  mi  ho$c  di  chan 
khdng. 

Hong  Kong  hi^n  nay  con  ciAj  mang 
khoAng  60.000  ngi/di  Vi^t.  Gi6ri  chuTc 
IrAch  tuydn  b6  rang  chi  c6  mOt  s6  it  thUc 
sif  lA  ngi/6i  ti  nan  di  trSn  sd  dAn  Ap  ctia 
chinh  quy&n  COng  sAn  Vi^t  Nam,  s6  c6n 
lai  la  nhiing  dAn  di  c\i  bAt  h^rp  phAp  c^n 
phAi  ciiemg  bAch  h6i  hi/ong. 

Trong  thAng  vHa  qua  Vi^t  Nam  dA 


Chung  t6i  suy  nghi  rAng  n^u  ddi  s5n^ 
6  Vidt  Nam  ciJ  b^p  tuc  nhi/  th^  nAy  thi 
chiing  tdi  se  ch^l  dan  ch^  mdn.  Nam 
1988  chi  ciia  tdi,  vi?  tdi,  tdi  va  dufa  con 
gAi  ciia  chiing  tdi  dA  tron  khdi  Vidt 
Nam.  Ghe  ciia  chiing  tdi  difcrc  lam  bAr^ 
tre  vA  cung  v6i  30  ngl^^^i  khAc  chiing  tdi 
da  ra  khoi.  MOt  sO  ngi/di  trong  chiing 
tdi  da  ch^  khAt,  mOt  sO  khAc  ch^  ddi, 
nhUhg  ft  ra  nh^g  ngi/di  ch^t  cung  dA 
dm  difgrc  sif  binh  ydn  di/(M  dAy  biAi. 
Tha  nhil  vay  c6n  horn:  lha  li^u  luvh  d^ 
mA  hoac  lAm  mOi  cho  cA  hoac  dm  difQC 
tu  do. 

NhCfng  ngildi  sdng  sot  trong  bpn 
da  d^  HOng  Kdng  sau  25  ng3y  ddm 
long  dong  ngoai  khoi.  Ngay  Hp  tOfc 
chiing  tdi  bi  diXa  vAo  trai  Thai-A-Chau. 
Chung  tdi  an  trdn  san  xi  mang  nhi/ 
lA  loAi  thu.  Moi  ngAy  chting  tdi  dxiqrc 
phAt  cho  hai  chdn  com.  Vao  mCia  ddng 
chung  tdi  ngii  mA  khdng  c6  chan  m&n 
de  dAp.  Sinh  hoat  hAng  ngay  ci^a  chting 
tdi  bao  gbm  vide  dijfng  x^  hang  chd 
lAnh  thUc  pham  vA  c6  gAng  bAo  ve  minh 
de  khdi  bi  cAnh  sAt  dAnh  dAp. 

MOt  nam  sau  khi  tdi  den  Hong  Kdng, 
toi  difQfc  xdt  dinh  d^  xem  c6  phAi  la 
ngi/cfi  ti  nan  hay  khdng.  Thong  dich 
vien  lA  ngilcfi  Tau  noi  tieng  Vidt  khdng 
diiQC  ranh  rot  cho  lAm  va  vidn  chiit  xdt 
dinh  da  khdng  cho  ph^  tdi  giAi  thjch 
ma  chi  thuan  tiiy  lA  trA  Idi  nhCftig  cau 
hdi.  Khi  tdi  noi  mOt  didu  do  mA  dng 
ta  khdng  hai  I6ng  la  lap  tufc  dng  ta  nat  nO 
v6i  tdi.  Ong  ta  quAt  Idn:  "Anh  lA  do  noi 
lAo."  Dieu  toi  td  nhat  la  dng  ta  khdng 
them  ghi  chdp  nhiJng  bi^  c6  quan  trong 
trong  quA  khi^  ciia  tdi  ma  Id  ra  nhiing 
bieh  c6  nAy  c6  thi  lAm  cho  toa  An  nhan 
.  ra  rAng  tdi  that  st/  lA  mOt  ngUdi  ti  nan 
chinh  tri.  Mpi  hy  vpng  ciia  tdi  ddu  bdu 
tan  khi  mpt  lA  thi/  di/grc  giM  ddn  khu  tdi 
6  bAo  cho  tdi  biet  rAng  tdi  lA  mOt  ngi/di 
da  ra  di  VI  ly  do  kinh  td"  cho  ndn  khdng 
di^  bdu  chu^n  di  d\iQC  cho  di  ti  nan.  Tdi 
va  gia  dmh  tdi  nay  phAi  sdng  trong 
phAp  plwng  lo  au,  s<7  se  phAi  hOi  hUong, 
s<7  se  phAi  quay  trdr  v&  v(n  nhA  tii  cOng 
sAn  Vidt  Nam. 

Ncri  c\I  ngu  ciia  chting  tbi  trong  nhiing 
thAng  ngAy  nAy  c6  tdn  lA  Whitehead 
Detenbon  Center.  CuOc  sOng  ngay  cang 


_ .  Rvk>:  Rtf  HMd 

Cong  dong  ngUcn  Cain  Bot  oSa  khu  Tendertoin  da  chan  mpt  daypho  tren  dii&ng  Leavenworth 
vao  ngay  Thijf  Biy  23  thing  11  de  an  mifnjg  sxj  tr*  ve  Cam  Bot  cua  Hoang  Than  Norodom 
Sihanouk  va  niem  hy  vong  m6i  cho  hoa  bmh  tren  que  hu'cmg  ciia  hp. 
The  tocal  Cambodian  community  ctosed  off  a  block  of  LMvenworth  Street  Saturday, 
Nov.  23  to  celebrate  the  return  of  Prince  f4orodoni  Sihanouk  to  Cambodia. 


txd  nen  toi  td  hem  cho  nhiJng  ngi/di 
s6ng  6  dAy.  MOt  scS  ngi/di  da  phAt  didn 
VI  tinh  trgng  quA  chAt  chOi,  nhiJng  np/cri 
khAc  lam  bdnh  vi  thuoc  men  quA  it  oi. 
Tdi  biet  mOt  vAi  ngi/cfi  da  phAi  tii  van. 
Tdi  lo  sc?  nhat  lA  cho  dAm  trd  tha.  TUong 
lai  nAo  danh  cho  nhiing  di7a  trd  sOng  ma 
khdng  a5  lay  mOt  noi  de  choi  dua,  phAi 
song  dang  sau  hang  rao  sAt? 

CAn  dAy  tdi  di/(7c  nghe  lA  Vidt  Nam  vA 
AT\h  Qudc  dA  thda  thuan  vd  vide  cii&ng 
bAch  hbi  hi/ong  tat  cA  nhiJng  thuydn 
nhAn  Vidt  Nam  hidn  con  dang  6  HOng 


Kdng.  Doi  didn  v6i  bidn  phAp  sAp  di^qrc 
thvfc  thi  nay,  chung  tdi  sOng  trong  n6i 
dau  ddn  khdn  cung.  Nhiing  tdi  vA  gia 
dinh  tdi  da  dong  y  nhi/  th^  nay:  Chung 
tdi  quydt  dinh  se  txi  tii  tAp  the  6  HOng 
Kdng  neu  can,  con  hem  la  phii  quay  vd 
Vidt  Nam  ncri  con  ngUcrt  khdng  c6n  cd 
quydn  lAm  ngifcri. 

Co  le  qui  vi  lA  nhtJng  ngiicri  My  se 
nhAn  ra  difqrc  6  chiing  tdi  mOt  chiit  gj 
than  thuoc  vi  chiing  idi  cung  la  f\hi!hg 
con  ngUcri  yeu  qui  tii  do  hon  cA  cuOc 
ddi. 


Chung  cii  mdi  cho  khu  Tenderloin 


Fhdng  Skf  ciu  Ann  Hardesty 

BAn  dich  Vidt  nga  cOa  Bac  Hoai  Tnn 

HAng  rAo  6^  dA  dxipc  t&  di. 
Mot  chide  biia  tAng  dong  vAo 
thanh  bd  tdng ,  d^  Id  ra  Idrp  dit 
cAt  d^u  tidn  oia  bAi  dAu  xe  6  s5  111 
di/dng  Jones. 

E>Ay  la  vi  tn  oia  mOt  trong  hai  khu  gia 
cii  dSu  tidn  dAnh  cho  nhiJng  gia  djnh  cd 
Igri  tufc  thap  sd  du^c  xAy  dimg  trong  khu 
Tenderloin. 
E>iiic7C  ho^ch  dinh  nhii  lA  mOt  toA  nhA 


dOng  y  nhAn  tat  cA  nhiing  thuydn  nhAn 
bi  coi  lA  khdng  phAi  ngi/di  ti  rwn,  tin 
tUdmg  viJng  chAc  lA  fin  r^y  sd  khdng 
gAy  ra  mOt  si/  vide  dAng  chd  trAch  nhiJ 
no  life  hOi  hi/cmg  nam  1989. 

Nhiing  nhdm  bAo  vd  r\hAn  quydn  da 
tdn  bdng  phAn  ddi  chUcmg  trinh  ciiEyng 
bAch  hoi  hiiong  va  tuyen  bd  rAng  quA 
tnnh  thanh  Iqc  ngtfdi  ti  nan  6  Hbng 
Kdng  la  bAt  cdng  va  cd  mOl  s6  nhiing 
ngUcri  ti  nan  thilc  sif  c6  th^  se  bi  cii&ng 
bAch  hOi  hiAmg. 

Theo  td  New 

York  Times,  ng^y  U  th^g  U  ndm  1991 

Vlfr  NAM  TUYfiN  b6  DA  KH<>iG 
t»  CHUY6sI  TO  BINH  HOA  Ki 
BANG  o6C:  Chjnh  quydn  Vidt  Nam 
bAc  bd  nguOn  du  luan  cho  rAng  mOt  sd 
binh  linh  Hoa  Ky  bi  bAt  trong  Chidn 
Tranh  Vidt  Nam  da  bi  d\ia  sang  Lien  Xd. 

Thdng  TAn  Xa  Vidt  Nam  lap  lai  Idi  oia 
nr*Ot  phAt  ngdn  vidn  BO  Ngoai  Giao  dA 
phAt  b)6u  vao  ngAy  ThiJ  BAy:  "Vidt  Nam 
da  trao  trA  tat  cA  nhiing  ngi/cri  My  bi  bAt 
gjil  trong  chidn  tranh  vA  tuydt  ddi  khdng 
cd  mpt  ngufdi  My  r\Ao  dA  H  chuyen  giao 
cho  mOt  qudc  gia  thti  ba." 

TTieo  tdf  San  Francisco  Ex- 
aminer, ngdy  18  th^g  11  nam  1991 

HOI  NGHI  THUQNG  DiNH  GIOA 
TRUNG  HOA  VA  VI^T  NAM 

Theo  Thdng  TAn  XA  Vidt  Nam  cho 


bidt,  thij  lAnh  DAng  COng  SAn  Vidt  Nam 
D6  Mi/di  vA  Thii  Ti/tSng  Vd  Van  Kidl  da 
c^jn  dAu  mOt  phAi  doAn  di  ddn  BAc  Kinh 
Hjf  ngAy  mung  5  thAng  11  cho  den  7 
thAng  11,  dAnh  dAu  "sd  binh  thi/dng 
hda  quan  hd  Tr\mg  Hoa  -  Vidt  Nam." 
PhAi  doAn  nAy  di/(7c  gAn  cho  lA  mOt 
chuy^  di  tham  ciia  chinh  qu)^n  chCif 
khdng  phAi  ciia  DAng,  vA  nhiing  bO 
tnJ(img  ngoai  gjao,  tfitfcmg  nui,  truyen 
thdng  vA  du  lich  ding  c6  mat  trong  phAi 
doAn.  Nhiing  nhA  phAn  tich  rK5i  rAng 
chuydn  di  tham  nAy  nhAn  manh  sd 
khao  khAt  oia  Vidt  Nam  ciing  c6  nhiing 
mdi  quan  hd  kinh  td  chat  chd  v6i  Trung 
Hoa  trong  khi  khdng  T\hah  manh  mdi 
quan  hd  vd  y  thuTc  hd. 

HOA  K?  VA  VI$T  NAM  m6  LAI 
NHOtsJG  CUOC  DAM  PHAN  Vt  BlNH 
TOLfCJNG  HOA  QUAN  H$ 
HOA  THINH  d6N:  Nhtitig  vidn  chufc 
Hoa  Ky  vA  Vidt  Nam  dang  mdr  mOt  loat 
nhiing  cuOc  dAm  phAn  vd  vide  thidt  lAp 
nhiing  mOi  quan  hd  binh  thti^ng  giila 
hai  qudc  gia. 

60  Ngoai  Giao  Hoa  Ky  tuydn  bd  v^ 
ngay  Thtl  Hai  lA  Phu  TA  BO  TrT/(Vng  BO 
Ngoai  Giao  Richard  Soloman  sd  c^ 
dAu  phAi  doAn  Hoa  Ky;  phAi  doan  Vidt 
Nam  sd  di/grc  <^m  d^u  biVi  Thtjf  TrxJdng 
BO  Ngoai  Giao  Ld  Mai. 

Theo  t(r  San  Frandsco 
Examiner,  ng^y  19  11  nam  1991 


chin  ^g  bao  quanh  mOt  san  giila  va 
sAn  chori,  tAi  sAn  duXrc  phAt  tri^n  bcVi 
Catholic  Charities  nay  se  cung  cap  noi 
an  chdn  dr  cho  200  ngiJdri — nhiing  ngi^cri 
dpc  thAn,  nhiing  gia  dinh  va  nhiing 
ngtigri  luOng  hiOi— vdi  gii  thud  tif  300 
ddn  619  do  m6i  thAng. 

Thi  tnfdrng  Art  Agnos  khen  kd  hoach 
fuy  lA  CO  Anh  hiAimg  tdt  cho  khu  Ten- 
derloin. Ong  Agnos  noi  rAng  no  bAo 
hidu  "sii  hoi  sinh  ciia  vung  nAy,"  ciing 
vdi  nhiing  kd  hoach  khAc  dang  trong 
di/  tinh  ciia  khu  Tenderloin  chAng  han 
nhiJ  ke  hoach  xAy  du!ng  175  dem  vi  gia 
cil  tai  dia  di^m  Yellow  Cab  Garage  trdn 
goc  dilcmg  Turk  va  Jones. 

T6a  nhA  gbm  106  don  vi  gja  cil  i^y  sd 
dil<7c  hoan  tAt  vA  sAn  sAng  cho  thud  vAo 
thAng  5  nam  1993.  NgoAi  nhiing  can 
apartment  td  loai  studio  ddn  loai  3 
phdng  ngii,  khu  nhA  nay  sd  c6n  cd  nhufng 
van  phdng  nAm  6  6ng  trdt,  r\hilng  tidm 
gi$t  lii,  khu  gjil  trd  ban  ngay,  khu  san 
choi,  bAi  dAu  xe,  vA  mOt  phdng  khAch 
chung  cd  sil  giAm  sAt  n^y  ddm.  V6i 
dac  di^m  lA  m6i  dem  vi  gia  cil  deu  cd 
loai  ciia  s6  nhd  ra  ngoAi,  tda  nha  bAng  bd 
tdng  vA  thdp  nAy  -db  hpa  bdri  hAng  kidn 
tnic  oia  Hardison,  Kmnatsu,  Ivelich  va 
Tucker  —  sd  giOng  nhtl  ki^u  chung  cd 
Dorothy  Day  Apartments  trdn  dtldng 
McAllister. 

Cathotic  Charibes  dang  dil  trnh  nhtlhg 
ngdiJi  den  thud  trong  tUcmg  lai  sd  lA 
nhilYig  ngi/di  cd  Igri  tuTc  thAp,  nhiing 
ngifdi  mA  hidn  nay  sOhg  trong  nhiing 
loai  gia  cil  dildi  tidu  chuan.  vA  nhiing 
ngiicfi  c6  khA  nang  phAi  sdng  bm  dcri  vi 
ddn  nt!Ca  sO  M  hjfC  oia  hp  phAi  dAnh  ra 
d^  trA  tidn  thud  nhA. 

DilOi  day  la  nhilr^g  bdu  chu^  vd  \Qi 
tilc  hAng  r\am  d^  dilQC  xdt  duydt  cho 
thud: 

•  Studk>  dAr\h  cho  nhiing  ngi^cri  cd  Icri 
hJc  dd6\  14.900  dd  mOt  nam. 

•  Can  rr^t  phdr^  dArih  cho  rxhOng 
ngildi  cd  kri  t^c  hang  nam  tCf  11.700  dd 
ddn  17300  dd. 


